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What is “Metered Mail’? 


IS question is being asked today be- 
cause millions of letters are going through 
the mails bearing the oval indicia which has 
replaced adhesive stamps. It represents the 
greatest advance in postal methods during 
the last decade, and is used by thousands of 
well-known business organizations. 
“Metered Mail” is prepaid mail—imprinted 
by the mailer with a meter authorized by the 
United States Government. 


“Metered Mail” can be handled faster than 
any other class of mail by the Post Office, 
because it eliminates facing, cancelling and 
routine counting. 

“Metered Mail” prevents losses and petty 
thefts in postage. It expedites preparation 
and despatch. 

“Metered Mail” informs the public that 
you have taken advantage of improved and 
faster mail handling. 


A Consulting Service 


Our line of equipment includes combined imprinting and sealing machines 
for the use of both Metered and Non-Metered Permit Mail; and sealing and 
stamping machines for the use of adhesive stamps, Government stamped en- 
velopes, and precancelled stamps; also mail tables and sorting equipment. As 
the largest builders of mailing equipment in the world, we offer you the ser- 
vices of our mailing specialists upon request. 
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THe POSTAGE 


Meter COMPANY 


Sole Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment 
741 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


OFFICES IN TWENTY-ONE AMERICAN CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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-FIVE years ago 


the Addressograph was sages 
merely an addressing machine - 
—addressing envelopes from 
sundry lists of names. 
The constantly increasing de- 
mands of business generally Fills ins notices ysis Sheet itself does 
for more cost-cutting, profit- not tell the complete story. 
producing methods made Paychecks: ple 
necessary a broadening devel- 
opment of Addressograph 


shop tions. 


set of facts, gathered ri 
the actual experiences ot 
thousands upon thousands 
of users in more than 3,000 
lines of business and non- 
commercial activities, who 
use Addressograph equip- 


equipment. 
Year by year new applica- 


tions and new equipment 


have been created. 
The Profit Analysis Sheet, 


at a glance, gives some con- 
ception of Addressograph’s ment for imprinting, list- 
present broad service to the ing and addressing 165 | 
world’s industrial, commercial and social life. distinct business forms. The work is done by 
Two minutes spent in checking this list will dem- Addressograph methods 10 to 50 times faster 
onstrate to you, and to other executives and de- than by pen or typewriter — errors impossible. 
partment heads in your organization, that This Research Bureau will gladly make a sur- 
Addressograph methods can be used profitably vey of your business to convince you that 
in every department of your business. Addressograph methods will cut your expenses, 
If you have thought of the Addressograph as bring you more business and increase your profits. 


merely an addressing machine, your impression has A ~——— from you will start the survey or bring you 


been limited to only a fraction of Addressograph’s uses. on 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 
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models — 
universal 
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hand operated machines to full auto- 
matics. Prices from $20 to $4400. 
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iHBHE LARGE NUMBER OF BANKS now using 


_ the Illinois Merchants Trust Company for their Chicago business 
a denotes the high esteem in which this institution is held in bank- 


ing circles—both in this country and throughout the world. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 
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eyond the Loop” 


The Unique System of Outlying Banks, Their Relations 
With the Loop Institutions and Their Fine Prospects 


HICAGO’S banking equipment is 
C composed of 234 banks. That is 
the number at the instant. To- 
morrow there may be 235 or 233, ac- 
cording as opportunity discloses itself 
to enterprise, for, often enough, two 
banks are added together to make one. 
These 234 banks are divided, as 
Chicago is divided, into loop banks and 
“out-of-the-loop” banks. The latter 
are called also outlying, or neighbor- 
hood, or community banks. There are 
eighteen loop banks at the instant. 
Three loop in- 
stitutions dis- 
appeared through 
merger about the 
first of the year. 
There are 216 of 
the others. Of 
the 216, thirty 
operate under 
national charters 
and 186 are state 
banks. Of the 
state banks 
eighteen are mem- 
bersof the Federal 
Reserve System. 
The ordinary 
banking statistics 
do not consider 
the banks of 
Chicago in these 
groupings. The 
figures that show 
their importance 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


within the loop are several small banks 
which have little in common with the 
great loop institutions and much in 
common with the neighborhood banks. 
And without the loop, on its very edge, 
are at least a dozen “outlying’”’ banks 
which have the characteristics of their 
big neighbors. But the boundaries. of 
the loop are well defined and the 
geographical division must stand. It is 
the division recognized by banking 
practice and gen- 
eral opinion in 
Chicago. 

The eighteen 
loop banks have 
approximately 
$1,972,000,000 in 
deposits and the 
outlying banks 
have approxi- 
mately $857,000,- 
000. The loop 
banks have a 
capital of $111,- 
000,000, with sur- 
plus and un- 
divided profits 
of $157,000,000. 
The Stockyards Na- 
tional Bank, replica 
of Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, and 


the Cosmopolitan 
State Bank 
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Chicago 


The outlying banks have approxi- 
mately $65,000,000 of capital and 
$40,000,000 in surplus and profits. 

The eighteen loop banks have 70 
per cent of all the deposits but only 41 
per cent of the total savings. It may 
also be noted that three of the loop 
institutions have 46 per cent of the 
total deposits, in which are included 
$200,000,000 of savings. It must not 
be supposed that there is competition 
between these two groups as groups. 
The competition is general both within 
and without the loop. These are all 
independent banks and every one of 
them is doing its level best to develop 
new business. 


OF COURSE the great loop banks 
have pronounced advantages over 
those out of the loop, in many respects. 
They have large capital, diversity of 
facilities, highly organized staffs, ex- 
perienced officials, wide contacts; the 
neighborhood banks have only the 
advantage of location —propinquity. 
They are near to their customers. 
They all aver that they have closer 
personal relations with their customers 
than the loop banks, but that is very 
much fiction. Many of the outlying 
banks number their customers by 
thousands and several have savings 
accounts in excess of $30,000. 
The real competition between the 
two groups is for 


under this classi- 


fication are neces- 
sarily approximate. Some of the out- 
lying banks are not interested to 
report to other than official com- 
pilers of figures and the official reports 
include banks in the suburbs, of which 
there are more than 100. These have 
practically the same characteristics as 
the city’s outlying banks and the 
greater number of them are members 
of the Chicago and Cook County 
Bankers Association which is the or- 
ganization of the outlying banks. 

A further difficulty in making this 
classification arises from the fact that 


savings. Other- 
wise their rela- 
tions are co- 
operative rather 
than competitive. 
Every outlying 
bank has a loop 
correspondent. 
One of the loop 
banks has nearly 
100 of these out- 
lying competitors 
as depositors. 
Many of the 
neighborhood 
banks clear their 


checks through 
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their loop correspondent but many of 
them are members of the Clearing 
House or associate members; Clearing 
House supervision is regarded as an 
asset. 

Many of these outlying banks have 
grown to large stature. The largest of 
them has resources of $22,000,000 and 
there are twenty-seven whose resources 
exceed ten millions. Their plant and 
equipment structure has an estimated 
value of $75,000,000. More than a 
hundred of them have buildings of 
great beauty and with the most modern 
appointments. Certainly the buildings 
connote permanence and stability. 


HIS beyond-the-loop banking devel- 

opment has come very largely in the 
last twenty-five years; it has been more 
rapid in the last ten years and still 
more rapid in the last five. 

A booklet published by the Chicago 
and Cook County Bankers Association 
in 1924, gives the number of outlying 
banks fifty years ago as 


Many years ago Illinois had a taste 
of branch banking. The memory of it 
is not pleasant. But the opposition to 
branch banking does not grow out of 
ancient misfortunes. It is based on 
principle. It is held to be in violation 
of the accepted belief in the superiority 
of a free and independent banking 
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ance of absolute independence js 
always preserved and the independence 
is, for practical purposes, real. But it 
is not uncommon to find that the vice- 
president of a loop bank is chairman 
of the board of directors of an outlying 
bank, or a director. In some cases the 
relations are pretty close. Similarly 


nois is  unani- 


mous for that. 
Anything else 
would be revolu- 
tionary and 
ruinous — partic- 
ularly ruinous — 
and is not to be 
discussed with 
patience. 

There are no 
private banks in 
Illinois. They 
disappeared with 
the enactment 
of a prohibitory 


system and Illi- 


four. Thirty years ago there 
were thirteen but in 1900 
there were only eleven. In 
1924 there were 173 cata- 
logued. The presentnumber, 
as noted, is 216. 

There are no_ branch 
banks in Illinois and there 
is no prospect of a change 
in the law which forbids 
branches. The law may 
not be changed without a 
referendum to the people. 
The outlying banks 
of Chicago, through their 


there are groups or chains 
of outlying banks but they 
are not large groups. Three 
commonly owned banks are 
about the limit. Similarly 
the relations with a loop 
bank are never in violation 
of independence. They are 
rather for soundness in 
management and to im- 
prove the facilities of the 
smaller institution. The 
only resemblance to branch 
banking is found, perhaps, 
in the motives. The neigh- 


borhood bank has a geo- 


The Northwestern 

State Bank, the Sec- 

ond Northwestern 

State Bank and the 

Rogers Park National 
Bank 


statute in 1919. 
The memory of 
private banks in 
Illinois is not a 
pleasant one 
either, although 
many of the out- 
lying banks were 
developed out of 
private enter- 
prises. 


association, and with the support of 
many banks out in the state, made a 
studied and vigorous opposition to the 
branch banking features of the Mc- 
Fadden bill. They watch the develop- 
ment of branch banking in other states 
with jealous eyes. They are organized, 
alert and determined. There is no 
movement whatever, that looks to a 
change in the state system. Branch 
banking is apparently without advo- 
cates or friends in Illinois. 


However, the 
trend, or tendency, or movement 
toward what termed branch 
banking is no respecter of state 
boundaries. It may not be so strong 
in Illinois as in states where it is 
encouraged, but it is present. It has 
made itself felt among the neighbor- 
hood banks, some of which are tied 
together by common ownership, com- 
mon direction and very close co- 
operation when that seems ad- 
vantageous or profitable. The appear- 


graphical district in which 
it can operate successfully. It may 
set up another independent bank in 
the next neighborhood rather than 
leave a barren field which will pres- 
ently be occupied by someone else in 
any event. 


MPARED with the extensions of a 
branch banking scheme, Chicago has 
a relatively small number of banks. 
Detroit’s complement of branches is 
about 260. If Chicago were to be 
similarly equipped, there would be 
about 600 branches In such case the 
loop banks would be much larger insti- 
tutions in point of total resources. 
They would, if permitted, speedily 
swallow up these outlying banks and 
convert them into branches and out of 
that process Chicago would soon have 
one or two banks in the very exclusive 
billion-dollar class. The suggestion in 
that statement is that the change 
would not be for the better. 

The development of outlying banks 
in Chicago seems to be unique. It 
came naturally after many trials, many 
failures and a vast outlay of money and 
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ief. Whatever the motives that have 
impelled the starting of a new bank, 
once it is started it finds that it does 
best by complying with the rules and 
the experiences which have brought all 
these banks to a common level of per- 
formance. Savings forms their chief 
business. Some of them give little 


have preached the gospel of thrift. 
They have made real estate more 
valuable. They have promoted home 
owning and the building of homes. 
They have been active in organizing 
and maintaining neighborhood organi- 
zations of business men which, in 
Chicago, are numerous and active. 
Better lighted 


attention to the develop- 
ment of other business. 
Others have a considerable 
commercial business. Many 
have bond departments and 
originate real estate mort- 
gage bond issues. ‘Trust 
business is old with a few 
but the number that have 
new trust departments or 
are ambitious for trust busi- 
ness is growing steadily. 
But, with the exception of 
the banks on the edge of the 
loop, all of them are true 


streets, better 
pavements, bet- 
ter buildings, 
better homes 
and, perhaps, a 
fuller life and 
a stronger civic 
consciousness 
have followed 
closely in the 
wake of this 
development of 
banks which are 
very practical 
community 
centers. Indeed, 
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estate development near by. His sales 
efforts had brought him acquaintances. 
He was not an imaginative person but 
he thought he saw an opportunity to 
do business for himself. Home builders 
came to him and soon he found a 
connection which provided him with 
money to lend on mortgage. The 
building contractors were his friends. 
An insurance business was a natural 
adjunct to his real estate office. 


BY 1895 Henry Boal had a real es- 

tate and insurance business that was 
thriving, a well-established mortgage 
loan business and a position in a grow- 
ing community. He was the neighbor- 
hood scrivener until he induced a 
young lawyer to hang out his shingle 
next door. He was a notary public, of 
course, and it was he who persuaded 
James Miller to set up a grocery and 
market for which he provided the 
quarters. The coal dealer was one of 
his recruits. He built a building for 
the plumbing and heating 


contractor. 
| In his office Henry Boal 
had a safe which became the 
neighborhood depositary for 
valuables. Every other day 
Henry went to the bank in 
the loop with which he had 
an account. He carried his 
own funds for deposit at 
first but the grist grew. It 
came to contain the pay 
checks of many of his 
neighbors. In the beginning 
he carried these to the 


neighborhood institutions. 


For the most part they have 

come into existence as the demand for 
bank service became apparent —that 
is, as the neighborhood began to build 
up and show the character of a com- 
munity center. In many instances the 
name of the bank is taken from that of 
the particular center which it serves; 
for instance, Englewood, Rogers Park, 
Lake View, Woodlawn, Hyde Park, 
Edgewater, etc. Others have geographi- 
cal designations, such as South Side, 
West Side, North Avenue, etc. 


HE outlying banks have not diverted 

business from the loop institutions, 
although they have made it difficult 
for the big banks to increase their 
savings deposits. They have, rather, 
by suggestion, by effort and enterprise, 
by advertising, and by leading their 
neighborhoods, created their business 
out of latent potentialities. They 
have guided the small neighborhood 
business men along safe channels. 
Often they have nursed a_ business 
through its infancy and youth and 
turned it over to a loop bank when it 
reached a thriving maturity. They 


PHOTOS COURTESY WEARY 
AND ALFORD COMPANY 
DESIGNERS 
The Liberty Trust 
and Savings Bank, 
the Noel State Bank 
and the Woodlawn 


bank and got the cash. 


Trust and Savings 
Bank 


in many of the 
new buildingsare 
large assembly 
rooms which are 
at the disposal 
of the several 
organizations of 
the community, 
including those 
for women. 


The process of 
development has not always been the 
same. Many of the outlying banks 
have always been chartered institu- 
tions. They came into existence as 
banks, capitalized and equipped to 
give service. But a good many of 
them have grown up out of nothing. 
For instance: 

On the corner of A and B streets, six 
miles from the loop, in 1888 one Henry 
Boal established a real estate office. 
He had been a salesman for a real 


Later he paid the checks with his own 
funds and deposited them later. 

In 1902 the unimaginative Henry 
found he was doing much for which he 
received no direct reward. One of his 
neighbors imposed on his good nature 
and had him buy a draft payable in 
Germany. Henry spoke to his friend 
in the loop bank about his troubles. 

Two months later the old sign which 
announced that Henry Boal dealt in 
real estate and insurance and made 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Village Cashier 


By FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, Randolph National Bank, 
Randolph, Vt. 


T IS. said by thick- 
l lensed scholars who 
have lowered their 
lanterns into the dark cave 
of psychology that if 
you line up 100 men, bar- 
keepers, bankers, mule- 
skinners, paperhangers — 
any kind—and ask them 
what they would best like 
to do, they will answer in 
unison... “Travel!” 

Only one flaw occurs in 
their findings. The banker 
—the cashier of the little 
village bank —will not yell 
in unison. He will yell first 
and he will yell loudest. 

It may be he answers 
spontaneously because he 
breathes from afar a 
metropolitan, if not a 
cosmopolitan, atmosphere 
through the phone and by — 
mail from his city corre- 
spondents and he hungers 
to tear loose from the stationary, con- 
fining indoor job of monotonous detail 
and step out where color and move- 
ment mark the horizon. 

On many a spring evening the small 
town cashier has paused in his walk 
past the village frog pond to wonder 
why the highest position of finance a 
country village has to offer is far less 
in financial reward than a lawyer’s, a 
doctor’s, a merchant’s, and holds not 
ever one sporting chance for an epi- 
demic of lawsuits, fevers or fedoras to 
unexpectedly strain the grateful purse 
strings. The village bank cashier 
knows he is as far as he can get in his 
profession in a village and that his 
salary is pegged. Wherefore, in an 
effort to find a brighter end, it appears 
to him he has done enough hauling 
with his mind to pull in the entire 
length of the Atlantic cable. 

Only one citizen of our Republic has 
seen fit to tell one how to decide what 
to do in such a dilemma. The gleam 
across the wave is. Benjamin Franklin; 
even today he is just freshly original 
enough to draw one’s telescope for he 
wrote with an alert eye. Ever since 
this great Republican signed the 
Declaration of Independence with one 
hand and bought with the other a 
coat-of-arms for his private use from the 
King of England, one can not but feel 
that he was one who knew his world 
well. He tells us that when he had 
to pick a chestnut out of the fire he 


John Atwood, 
Cashier 


THE AUTHOR 


—well known to the readers of this 
magazine as the creator of the ‘‘Fern- 
dale National Bank”"’ in humorous fiction, 
whose familiar characters of a typical vil- 
lage bank surround and support him here 


would stealthily draw a piece of 
paper to him and set forth in 
print every item both for and 
against the question, strike a 
balance and act in the living 


Present —heart within and God Theindomitable Direc- the real 
tor Clutchbill 


overhead. 
Let us then set up the stuff on a 
balance sheet to see if the village cashier 
shall swim the channel to higher things 
or remain in the valley of the shadow 
of death the rest of his days. We must 
do something or we shall never see the 
lights of London wink and tremble 
against the windy sky of March. 


LLAH! since it is easier to feel than 
tothink, I approach thistrial balance 
with something akin to fear, for there 
may be unfriendly comment when the 
balance is struck. Anyhow, they shall 
be set forth —clearly set forth —items 
for and items against hooking onto the 
next rung of the ladder above the one 
carved “Village Bank Cashier’’; all of 
them are the larger things which make 
life worth living. And of them all, 
No. 1, under the reasons for leaving 
the little country bank, is the biggest 
on its side. Yet it is so volatile it dares 
you to put it in spoken or written 
words. 
So pencil-shy is it, we must resort to 
the old trick of contrast to fetch it to 
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Five Reasons For and Five 

Reasons Against Aban- 

doning His Position for the 

Promise of Bigger Things 
in the Big City 


net. You know when you 
walk down Main Street of 
the village every man, 
woman and child, even 
the older dogs, know where 
you came from, where you 
are going and what you 
are about to do. When 
you walk the Strand or Pic- 
cadilly, up Fifth Avenue 
or down St. James Street, 
a tingling, satisfying, in- 
vigorating glow of freedom 
walks beside you in smart 
clothes. There are no Mrs. 
Grundys. There is, curi- 
ously enough, a grateful 
indifference, and yet, when 
you arrest this indiffer- 
ence for a moment, there 
is yours for the asking a 
polished courtesy such as 
the country village, even 
in the heat of the Grange 
dance with every fiddle 
squealing, never gives. Is 
it not this sparkling tone 
of freedom that has made 
a London, a New York, 
a Montreal so alluring 
that people fight to live 
there, though elbow room 
is at Pullman rates? 
_— Now that we’ve got into 
field work of 
reasons for leaving the 
village bank, let’s set up item 2. I 
hope none of us here tonight is so grave 
and venerable a biped he does not 
know what a tingle of life it is to put 
on evening clothes after the lamps are 
lighted. Try it in a country village if 
you want to learn why deepened on 
thy cheek the rose. 

Some might think the desire to place 
one’s self in an 
environment 
of evening 
clothes a 
fanciful one. 
It is as vital 
almost as life. 
Have you 
sometime 
been dread- Od! 
fully tired, 
and then some 
unexpected 
pleasure ar- 
rested your 
entire atten- 


tion? Sud- 
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feeling left you. The act of getting into 
evening dress changes you; it buoys 
you up. But it demands a background 
in keeping, and the country is not, alas, 
a background for evening dress. If any 
job under the American sun entitles one 
to a conventional dinner jacket and 
gates-ajar collar, it is that of the rather 
responsible position of bank cashier. 
Not to avail one’s self of the mental 
stimulus and earned satisfaction of 
such a background is to forego the 
heritage of 1928 years of civilization. 

It is a thing we don’t talk much 
about, a thing that only comes out in 
confidences between friends in going 
over evenings that still sparkle in the 
past. But isn’t it so, that some of the 
most sparkling, satisfying hours of 
your life have been in frantically get- 
ting into the snow-white linen and 
freshly pressed jet black of evening 
dress with the soft lights, the strains of 
violins and immaculately dressed 
friends of your party a short half hour 
away? 

A third reason why one should get a 
portion of his life span located in a 
cosmopolitan background is the social 
charm it offers. Have you ever 
puzzled out why there is so little last- 
ing satisfaction in a country social 
gathering? It is because the personnel 
must be made up of minds in all stages 
of culture and training. The country 
social structure for men is 
made up of a grange, university 
club, a Rotarian or allied club 
and several secret fraternal 
organizations. In the country, 
sheer numbers are so limited 
that all of them are interlock- 
ing; the same old crew with 
no two of them interested in 
the same thing. In a metropo- 
lis there are enough spokes to 
complete a wheel of art or 
sport. 

I know of a tennis club in one 
of North America’s greatest 
cities where an extremely kind 
Providence has willed I shall 
go at times. The sparkle of 
wit about those courts while the 
members are stroking at each other is 
as exhilarating as riding a balloon bare- 
back. Have you tried tennis in the 
country under the great unknown with 
a very far skyline and abject silence 
save for the snorts of your contestant 
as he patters hither and yon? Be 
yourself now! Have you ever tried it 
in both situations? Didn’t you find a 
difference? 

The very last item I shall taunt the 
country bank cashier with is salary — 
that tiny waif which trots along beside 
the village cashier like a pale little 
ghost. 

None of us bank cashiers in the 
country mention our salaries if we 
break out of the prison cell for a day. 
It’s bad enough to have the salary 


Willie Dexter, —-_ causing the village cashier to 


known in the home village. And it 
most assuredly is one of the biggest, 
blackest, deepest mysteries why a 
country cashier is universally paid a 
full quarter to a third under what the 
job is worth and what it costs to train 
to it. One is certain of an inferiority 
complex if he stays with it long enough. 
I am rather sorry I brought this matter 
up and hasten to turn completely 
around and set up the reasons for 
staying in the village cashier job. 
There are some. And we 
must have both sides to a 
general ledger, must we not? 

The idea of being a big 
toad in a small puddle hypno- 
tizes most humans. It is hard 
to find the old saying more 
fully crystallized than in the 
village cashier position. There 
is a heap of satisfaction in 
really being the single direct- 
ing hand in the bank; and 
that is what the cashier is in 
a village institution. He is 
the only member of the 
organization who has com- 
plete technical knowledge of 
banking practice. In his tiny 
sphere he is the pilot of the magic 
carpet. In a far off day there was a 
glamour attached to the banker which 
in the larger centers of this country 
is now pretty well rubbed off, but it 
lingers in the country village. 
But after we are all through 
talking about money and in- 
come, it is satisfaction and 
comfort of mind we are striv- 
ing for, is it not? Thousands 
are straining to acquire wealth 
with which to purchase satis- 
faction and comfort. Can one 
blame the village cashier if he 
short-cuts to it by remaining 
in the little underpaid job and 
finds the prestige of being a 
big toad in a little puddle 
soothes his longings? 

The second inoculation for 


stay in the little bank is like 
a pleasant opiate. There is the free- 
dom from the overwhelming herd. 
Instead of leaving the bank to 
descend into the bowels of the earth 
and have a devil stab forked hands 
under one’s pistol pocket to heave one 
into a jam of humans wedged into a 
“local” or ‘“‘express,’’ the village cashier 
wanders freely homeward under the 
elms hung with Baltimore orioles, and 
sinks happily into the old wicker chair 
back of vines coyly screening him from 
the lingering afternoon. He may call 
for a cob pipe and plate of raw onions 
without fear of being sniffed at. He 
may roll up his sleeves or even his 
pants and no one will lift a lorgnette. 
Verily, the freedom of the great open 
spaces hath its isolation from worry and 
offers the promise of a long span of life. 


The divine Rosa of 
books”’ 


Nine 


Men in whose veins smolder the 
constant desire to be on the stream 
and in the upland game cover, make a 
third reason for freezing to the country 
bank. Fifteen minutes after one of 
these sons of the rod and gun leaves the 
bank his feet will be nesting in the cool, 
clean leaves of peppermint and he will 
be twitching in little jerks a “Dark 
Montreal” or “Silver Doctor” across 
the image of a bronzed old yellow birch 
reflected in the deep green pool as the 
moth hour of evening comes 
on. Somewhere in that green 
pool is a fairy with rows of 
vermilion spots on its sides 
which means more than you 
can guess to a lover of the 
fly rod. Unless you are one, 
you can never, never know. 

The hidden swales of 
purple-tipped black alders in 
the nearby uplands where the 
black and brown “flight” 
woodcock flutter up with a 
teasing, twittering whistle to 
test the trueness of one’s 
racy little 20-gauge hammer- 
less, cause a fascination that 
is akin to the divine flavor of 
a sin. And when you add the brown, 
sun-bathed bits of woodland sprinkled 
with emerald flames of little spruces 
which look off on the blue mountains, 
and where the ruffed grouse roar in a 
sudden explosion of mottled wings — 
well, try to wean a man from his 
love of Nature. 

Rural reason No. 4 wins the 4- 
cylinder automobile. The universal 
human passion for motion and es- 
pecially for speed makes the motor 
question glow large in this electric day. 
There is probably no village cashier left 
in the Union who does not know that 
motoring is an extinct sport in and 
about a cosmopolitan center. There is 
a thing called a parade which has taken 
its place. Possibly for five years 
longer, the simon pure country will 
have the freedom of the open road 
whereon one sails in contentment with- 
out the sharp and eager blat of horns 
and the clash of fenders. After this 
five-year span is up, a certain per cent 
of village cashiers will shift to the city, 
there to verify for the thousandth time 
the law that the conquered impose their 
civilization upon the conquerors. 


LD age, that nightmare of the office 

man, holds the last place in any list 
of “‘for’s’’ and ‘‘against’s”’ in staying in 
the little country bank. There are 
many white-haired country bank 
cashiers past seventy still enthroned 
at their desks beside the sunny street 
windows of their little banks. They 
are never dumped out because of old 
age. The little community nestled 
about them has become too familiar 
with a face they know they can trust; 
public opinion would deal heavily with 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


B-C Merit for Promotion 


An Accurate Record of Ability Automatically Determining 
Welfare and Advancement of Employees of a New York Bank 


YOUNG lady who lives in my 
A neighborhood is employed at the 

Empire Trust Company in New 
York. Because she always goes in on 
the seven forty-five, rain or shine, with 
clock-like regularity every working day 
of the month, I asked her one day if 
she were the one that opened the vault. 
No other woman worker in this man’s 
town makes the same early train every 
morning six days in the week. 

The first reaction to the question 
was a withering look, in which the 
brown eyes told me that that was not 
a lady’s job. But, relenting, she later 
explained the reasons of her punctual- 
ity—a merit system in force at her 
bank which made it of interest to be 
there on time. Some 300 others at the 
three different offices of the Empire 
Trust Company conform religiously to 
the same schedule, she informed me. 

In many banks, the promotion and 
salaries of clerical employees are de- 
termined once a year by the salary 
committee, gomg over the list more or 
less at wholesale, following some rule of 
thumb, with the advice and assistance 
of the officer who does the “‘hiring”’ and 
*‘firing’’ of the help for the institution. 
In arriving at results, the records and 
recommendations of department heads 
also carry a great deal of weight. While 
the methods in different banks vary, 
of course, and some get remarkably 
good results, I believe that there is 
generally a good deal of guesswork 
resorted to in this particular. Thus, 
what the Empire Trust Company has 
been doing along this line, with much 
success for about fourteen years, is 
worth considering. 

Broadly speaking, the Empire Trust 
Company’s method revolves around the 
merit system. The idea back of it all 
is one of mutual co-operation and 
mutual rewards. That, of course, is 
nothing new. Business men and 
bankers everywhere aim to get results 
in that way-—all trying to pay the 
highest wage possible and promote the 
interests of their helpers in every other 
way, because it pays. It is the novel 
and specific way the Empire Trust 
Company applies the principle that 
makes their case interesting. 

To begin with, the salary list is 
arranged according to the month of the 
year in which each employee began 
service. In the month of January, for 
example, the salaries of all those who 
came to the bank in that month of any 
year, are carefully reviewed by the 
officers, and such advances are recom- 
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mended as are consistent with the 
times in general, the earnings of the 
bank, the position occupied, and the 
rating of the individual, which they 
arrive at in an interesting way, as I 
shall describe in detail later. In 
February, those who began work in 
that month are similarly considered, 
and so on each succeeding month 
throughout the year, each employee’s 
case being thoroughly reviewed to 
make sure that his interests are thought- 
fully weighed. 

To eliminate guesswork as much as 
possible, to elaborate a little more the 
mechanical process of determining the 
rating of the employee, they have a 
rating card for each, on which both the 
department head under whom the 
employee works, as well as the chief 
clerk of the bank, keep a record of 
days absent, times tardy, and so on, 
thus giving an “A,” “B,” or “C” 
rating as the facts warrant. In the 
way of accuracy, “A’’ means very 
careful; ““B,” few errors; and “C,” 
careless. As for speed in accomplishing 
work, to continue the items making up 
the clerk’s record, “A” is very fast; 
“B,”’ moderate; and “C,”’ slow, and so 
on, covering the items of neatness, 
promptness in beginning work, ability 
to learn new methods, ability to work 
without supervision, ability to work 
with others, ability to direct others, 
constructive thinking, and personal 
appearance —all rated as “A,” “B” 
and “C.” 


(GREAT emphasis is placed upon 
punctuality, for instance, both in the 
morning and in returning from lunch, 
as well as upon attendance as a whole. 
As regards absence due to sickness, 
they also have a plan to reduce that, 
in which they provide a medical exami- 
nation once a year free of charge to all 
employees, for the purpose of dis- 
closing any tendencies toward disease. 
In addition, the services of a physician 
are constantly available during business 
hours for consultation without charge. 
At the same time, this physician passes 
on all excuses of absence or tardiness 
attributed to illness. Punctuality in 
all such cases is rewarded in two ways, 
besides being one of the factors con- 
sidered in determining salary increases 
or promotion in any other way. 
First, in the way of reward, is a 
system of “honor days,” in which a 
certain number of credits so accumu- 


lated entitle the employee to an “honor 
day,” a day off in addition to the 
regular vacation of two weeks allowed 
those who have been with the insti- 
tution one full year, or a proportionate 
fraction of such vacation for those 
serving less than a year. For every 
calendar week in which the employee 
is present every working day, with a 
perfect punctuality record — both morn- 
ing and noon—the worker gets one 
credit. With eight such credits—a 
perfect record in that regard for eight 
weeks — entitles the person to a holiday 
termed as an “‘honor day,” to be taken, 
the work of the bank permitting, at 
any time desired, either singly or two 
or more days together. Except during 
July and August, when the rush of 
regular vacations is on, they may be 
taken in conjunction with the regular 
vacation, thus prolonging the holiday 
to a maximum of three weeks to those 
who select other months than July and 
August for their vacation periods. In 
the case of absence on account of illness 
or other unavoidable causes, “‘honor 
days” have to be offset—that is, 
excused to preserve whatever rights or 
privileges they carry. All “honor days” 
earned in one calendar year lapse if 
not taken or offset before April first of 
the following year. And because of 
the provision for thus acquiring “honor 
days,” employees are not expected to 
ask for unearned days off. 

The second reward of punctuality 
and regular attendance, is its consider- 
ation when it comes to the cash bonus 
paid at the end of the year —the bonus 
being a more or less regular procedure 
in New York banks, varying in amount 
according to the times. Since 1914, 
the Empire Trust Company has made 
this distribution under what it calls a 
“unit plan,”’ recognizing four factors, 
as follows: 

1. Responsibility of the worker, as 
measured by the salary received. 

2. Length of service. 

3. Regularity of attendance. 

4. Punctuality. 

Here, for instance, is an illustration 
of how each individual shares in the 
total cash bonus under the plan, as it 
would be computed in the case of John 
Doe or Richard Roe: 

One unit for each dollar of salary 
received during the year, say.......-. 
1,200 units. 

21% per cent thereof for each year 
of service, say four years, or 10 per 

For no days absent, other than 
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vacation and earned holidays, 20 per 
240 units. 

(For one day absent —15 per cent.) 

(For two days absent —10 per cent.) 

(For three days absent —5 per cent.) 

For each month with not more than 
two tardy marks, morning or 
noon, 1 per cent, say, twelve 
144 units. 

Or a total of... .1,704 units 

In determining the value of 
one unit, the bonus fund is 
divided by the aggregate units 
of all employees. Last year, a 
bonus of 12 per cent gave the 
unit value of 8.67 cents. 

In other ways, also, merit is 
recognized at the Empire Trust 
Company to induce employee 
enterprise and co-operation. 
The messengers, for instance, 
also get recognition and have 
their salaries reviewed, the 
same as other clerks. More- 
over, in addition to their regu- 
lar service, the bank credits 
$5 monthly to their account 
in the thrift department, con- 
tingent upon their completing 


It comes 


10 per cent of it thereafter. 
from an insurance endowment fund to 
which the bank and the employee con- 
tribute equally. The plan also pro- 
vides life income in case of disability, 
while carrying other attractive fea- 


Eleven 


develop the organization from within. 
And while paying bonuses and contrib- 
uting in other ways to the welfare of 
employees, salaries are maintained at 
as high a scale as conditions permit. 
In short, the aim of the management 
is to cultivate relations of kind- 
liness and consideration with 
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a year of service. While for 
the whole force, aside from 
the cash bonus and the “honor days,” 
and all other benefits to insure the 
best results, they have a plan, in 
operation since 1920, allowing a pension 
bonus equal to 5 per cent of the em- 
ployee’s salary during the first five 
years of employment; 714 per cent of 
it for the next five years’ service; and 


tures. About two-thirds of the em- 
ployees of the bank avail themselves 
of the privilege. Stock ownership in 
the bank is encouraged too, with 
financial assistance when required. 
Positions in the bank are rarely 
filled from the outside, one of the ob- 
jects of the merit system being to 


the staff, on a sound and sys- 
tematic basis, first because it 
is the right thing to do and 
secondly because the bank 
believes that better pay pays. 

The result is a good feeling 
between management and per- 
sonnel, as the merit system 
thus rigidly enforced means 


| enti, a square deal. Absence and 
|| MENTS. tardiness, for all causes, are 
reduced to a minimum. The 
To || clerks are as eager as the man-' 
agement to make the bank a 


success. The problem of pro- 
motion and salary increases is 
thus automatically solved, 
while the relations between 
superiors, associates and sub- 
ordinates, are greatly improved, 
with everybody co-operating. 
That such a policy of co- 
operation with employees 
materially aids in promoting the growth 
of the bank is the belief of the 
officials, who point with satisfaction 
to the constant increase in deposits 
from $22,000,000 in 1914, to $76,000,000 
in 1928, and the increase in capital 
and surplus from $3,000,000 to 
$14,000,000 in the same period. 


What About the Messenger? 


T has truly been said that no chain 
is stronger than its weakest link. 
Recognizing that the messenger repre- 
sents a link in the chain of bank em- 
ployees, it must be admitted that this 
chain cannot stand the strain of near- 
perfect functioning unless the weakest 
link is able to hold together. 

Particularly is this true of the col- 
lection department. Items forwarded 
for special attention require not only a 
great variety of methods of handling, 
but the requirements embody speed 
and exactness. It is quite a problem 
to educate a new messenger to realize 
the importance of his work. Too 
often, he will exhibit an “inferiority 
complex” toward work not confined 
within the bank walls, and items sent 
out for presentation come back with 
such scanty notations as ‘‘Not in,” 
“Present again,” or “Refused.” 

In presenting drafts with bill of 
lading attached, we always impress 
upon the messenger the importance of 
noting date of presentation, reason for 
non-payment and whatever else he 
may be able to obtain. If the draft is 
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drawn “on arrival of goods,” a satis- 
factory record would be something 
like this: 

**1-30-28, Goods not arrived. Will 
pay on arrival.” 

The alert messenger will aid the 
collection man to a great extent in 
rendering superior service by making 
further inquiries such as these: 

When do you expect the goods to 
arrive? 

Shall I present again tomorrow? 

Have you a bank account or will you 
pay cash for draft? 

Such comments will give the collec- 
tion man an opportunity to advise 
with the messenger about the best 
procedure to follow at subsequent 
presentations. If the drawee has no 
bank account, the chances are that he 
will tender checks of other parties in 
payment. In that case, the messenger 
should be careful not to accept checks 
on out-of-town banks or checks im- 
properly endorsed. The careful mes- 


senger will examine checks of the 
drawee to see that they are payable to 
the bank and not, as often happens, to 
the order of the drawer of the draft. 
And where the check is for a large 
amount, the messenger should, before 
returning to the bank, convert it into 
a cashier’s check if the paying bank is 
within his presentation district. 

Not long ago, a dealer in wool 
offered his check for $2,500 in payment 
of a draft with bill of lading attached. 
Although the dealer insisted that he 
must have the bill of lading in order to 
get release of the car immediately, the 
messenger demurred until he could 
determine whether the check was good. 
When he went to the dealer’s bank, he 
found that the deposit balance was in- 
sufficient to pay the check. Of 
course, it would hardly do to adopt 
this procedure in all cases involving 
delivery of documents, but the mes- 
senger who cares to do so, can familiar- 
ize himself with conditions in his dis- 
trict, and can supply to his superiors 
much valuable credit information. In 
presenting sight drafts, we do not 

(Continued on page 59) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Early Rome and the Empire 


Their Bankers Anticipated Many of Our Methods and Devised 
Home Bookkeeping That Would Give Us ‘‘Furiously to Think”’ 


HE majority of children, I sup- 
pose, acquire some smattering of 


Roman history during their school 
days. It may not extend beyond the 
fable of Romulus and Remus and the 
kind she-wolf; the geese who warned 
the sleeping sentinel on the Capitol 
that the Gauls were creeping in by the 
back door; or a hazy notion that Julius 
Ceasar got rather wet wading ashore 
at the head of his legionaires to conquer 
Britains painted blue. A 
favored few, no doubt, after 
struggling with the com- 
mentaries of the last-named 
gentleman, visit the infernal 
regions with Aeneas, learn to 
appreciate the forensic style 
of Cicero, and laugh at the 
comedies of Terence. But not 
many, perhaps, can boast a 
nice, kind father who one 
Christmas gave his son not 
the clock-work train he 
wanted, but instead two 
mighty tomes entitled ‘““The 
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story. Possibly it was in a fascinating 
history of the entire world which one 
never comes across these days, known 
as “Peter Parley’s Tales.’ I cannot 


confirm it, but I will swear to the long 
beards, even if most of the statues we 
see of Romans suggest that those 
worthies favored a clean shave like 
Julius Ceasar, whose best known saying 


modern politicians would do —removed 
their seat of government to a consider- 
able distance from the turmoil, or went 
to Sicily on account of their healths? 
In which case it is quite easy to con- 
ceive that the brave men who met the 
Gauls were really our predecessors, the 
Roman bankers, who had probably 
said to themselves: ““These gentlemen 
are coming along with a nice pile of 
loot which they will want to leave in 
safe custody while they see 
the sights of the city, and if 
they are to do any business 
in Rome, we ought to make 
a good thing out of exchanging 
their coin for the debased 
currency of our state. 

For you must know that 


the Forum, in addition to 
being a market, a talking 
house and a judgment hall, 
was also the habitat of the 
Roman bankers, who had 
their shops and _ benches 


Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” with a promise that 

if he had read them by the following 
festive season, he should have the 
toy he desired. 

That was my fate at ten years old, 
but I cannot say, for all the intensive 
cramming I did through the succeeding 
months, that I remembered much 
about the customs of the Roman 
people, and certainly nothing of their 
banking methods, when I set out in 
later years to discover how our pre- 
decessors in the city that “was not 
built in a day,” conducted and carried 
on a banking business. 

One little story, however, garnered 
during my youthful researches, has 
stuck in my mind, and it will serve as 
an appropriate jumping-off ground to 
the excursion I am about to make into 
the byways of early Roman banking 
history. 

It is a tale of how the Gauls, upon 
one of the occasions when they invaded 
Italy, entered Rome and found the city 
wrapped in the silence of the dead. 
Those of the inhabitants who could 
fly, had fled; the remainder had shut 
themselves up in their houses. The 
invaders, marching into the Forum — 
the market-place and official center of 
every Roman city —were astonished to 
see a circle of stone seats occupied by 
what looked like a number of statues 
of very old men with long beards. I 
cannot remember where I read the 


A reed pen 


was translated by the school boy as 
“Oh! you brute’’; or nicely trimmed 
hirsute adornments like those of the 
artists of our own Victorian era. They 
must have had these beards because 
one of the Gauls, seeing no movement 
on any side, went over and tugged at 
one, whereat the owner, rightly in- 
censed, said something extremely cut- 
ting in Latin, and landed the impious 
barbarian an upper cut on the jaw. 
The result of this injudicious display 
of temper was stated to have been a 
general massacre of the old gentlemen, 
who were in fact the senators of the 
city. Out of excess of dignity or pride 
in their exalted positions, they had re- 
fused to fly, choosing rather to remain 
in their open air parliament and face 
the conquerors of their sacred city. 


OMEHOW Iimagine the historian got 

the story all wrong. Possibly he mixed 
up the senators with the Longebeards 
—Long Beards—a race that subse- 
quently invaded Italy and after a 
career consisting mostly of fighting and 
choosing kings whom they promptly 
disposed of in as painful a manner as 
possible, settled down in the northern 
plains and became for some centuries, 
as Lombards, the bankers of the known 
world. Is it not more probable that 
the senators, hearing of the rapid ap- 
proach of the enemy, did what most 


ranged around it. These shops 
were built by the state and 
rented to persons engaged in 
money-changing under license from 
the Prefect of the City. So if the 
bankers were anything like as cute as 
their modern successors, we may safely 
dismiss the idea of a massacre, unless, 
indeed, it was a financial one of the 
innocents from abroad. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain any 
definite data concerning the actual 
methods adopted by the bankers of 
Rome, who, incidentally, rejoiced in a 
variety of names such as: Trapezitae, 
like their Greek brethren; Numularii, 
Mensarii, and most commonly Argen- 
tarii, or dealers in silver. The standard 
Roman coinage had, after a period 
during which copper had ruled, become 
silver, though gold was also used to 
represent higher denominations. 

Rome, thanks to its vast conquests 
of territory, had gathered together a 
great store of precious metals through- 
out the centuries, both by way of 
capture and the imposition of tributes 
upon the subject races. With the ex- 
tension of the Imperial power there 
came an ever-increasing influx of the 
products of other nations, especially 
from the East, to satisfy the demands 
of the wealthy patricians for those 
luxuries they considered essential to 
their comfort and well-being. But 
Rome had not the commodities to 
offer in exchange for these imports and 
payment had to be made in specie or 
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coin, an easy matter for a long time for 
a city that held—like England in the 
days before the World War —a monied 
superiority over all other races. 
Naturally, with this vast access of 
trade, the bankers, whose business for 
years had been that of money-changers, 
began to flourish, and we find them 
taking a step towards a true banking 
business, as agents for safe custody of 
the property and savings of private 
persons in Rome. At first these monies 
were merely held subject to the wishes 
of the depositor, much as deed boxes 
etc., are held by us today, and in this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
the money so lodged was known as 
“depositum.”’ No interest was paid on 
it, since the banker might not use it 
for trade purposes, but the depositor 
might at any time instruct the banker 
to make payments out of the sum held 
for him, and with this end in view he 
either gave his personal instructions or 
handed the payee something very much 
in the nature of the modern check. 
Here I might digress for a moment to 
mention that we owe the word “‘money”’ 
to the geese I mentioned at the be- 


In the case of a banker’s failure — pre- 
sumably not an infrequent occurrence, 
since they were not always spoken 
highly of as a class —the depositors for 
safe custody were ordered to be paid 
before those people using the banks to 
obtain interest on their money. 

The banks were frequently run 


temple was built on the spot 
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financial nature—receipts, disburse- 
ments, money lent and money bor- 
rowed —and show at the end of each 
month his profit and loss as well. 
Fortunately this system fell into 
desuetude or had it survived till to- 
day, few of us would have time for 
little else, and some _ tax-gatherers 
would have a lively time comparing the 
household ledgers with returns made, 
though of course that is what virtually 
happens in the case of all business firms 
and companies under modern methods. 

The usual practice seems to have 
been to jot down the items as they 
occurred in a kind of day book, ap- 
propriately called “‘adversaria,” or a 
scrap of paper, and carry them sub- 
sequently into the ledger. The latter 
was called a “codex”? and was kept 
with great care in a room opposite the 
entrance to the “atrium” or hall of a 
Roman house. 

Every so many years the dominus 
had to appear, carrying his ledger with 
him, before duly-appointed officials and 
swear to the truth of each entry he had 
made during the time. These codicils 
were proof, and the only legal proof, in 
a court of law regarding a 


debt, and it was not good 


where the house of Manlius, 
the sentry who was awaked 
by their cackling, stood on the 
Capitol. It was dedicated to 
Juno Moneta —the monitress 
—and when this temple was 
subsequently transformed 
into a mint, not an inappro- 
priate choice as the temples 
had frequently been used as 
store houses for the wealthy, 
the coins struck there were 
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GEORGE BOYLE 
Introducing George Boyle, frequent 


contributor from London to this magazine 


Mr. Boyle entered the old banking firm of Messrs. 
Brown, Janson and Company in 1894 and went with it 
when it amalgamated with Lloyds Bank in 1901. 
ten years in the Clearing House, he went through the 
various divisions of the Chief Accountant’s Department 
at Head Office, subsequently being transferred to the 
Information 


After 


ent to which he is now attached 


enough to produce your day 
book in evidence, if after a 
visit to the Coliseum to see 
a delightful scrap between 
Gladiators, you had forgotten 
to carry the particulars into 
your ledger. 

In the speeches of Cicero 
are to be found references to 
these ledgers and to the in- 
validity of the mere daily 


called ‘‘moneta.”’ 
That the bankers should be 


as capable editor of The Dark Horse, Lloyd Bank’s 


splendid staff magazine. 


His avocation is amateur theatricals. He has produced 


responsible for safeguarding 
his savings was highly satis- 


and acted in dozens of plays for charity and particularly 
for the entertainment of men home on leave during the 
war, including several plays for the American Soldiers 


factory to the depositor, since * Eagle Hut in the Strand. 


he seems to have paid nothing 


notes. On one occasion, when 
browbeating a plaintiff in the 
best style of our modern 
counsel, he asked him whether 
he was so fond of himself, and 
had such an excellent opinion 
of himself as to dare to sue 


for the services so rendered, 


but naturally the argentarii 


for money lent, not on the 


began to see that it was a case of 
“heads you win. . .”; or perhaps 
not “heads,” since no Roman coins 
bore heads as we know them until 
the days of the Empire. A repre- 
sentation of a human head would have 
suggested a claim to sovereignty and 
such a thing could not be contemplated 
in a truly republic state. A further 
step, therefore, was taken towards 
modern banking practice, and _ the 
bankers began to receive money at 
interest, which money by law became 
their property and could be traded 
with to their advantage. 

Terence in his ““Phormio’’ makes a 
character tell another to go over to the 
Forum and instruct his bankers to 
place a certain amount to his, the 
speaker’s, account. To which request 
the other demurs, saying that he has 
already given checks to his creditors. 


jointly by partners, who often opened 
branch establishments at home and 
abroad managed by slaves, and these 
partners were —in the terms of the old 
joke —joyfully and cheerfully responsi- 
ble for their firm’s indebtedness, while 
each partner had a right of action 
against a debtor to his firm. 


HIS increase of business demanded 

some reliable form of bookkeeping, 
and we naturally ask ourselves what 
system they used. Well, the Romans, 
from the time that the art of writing 
became general, had been very thorough 
in the matter of keeping books. By law 
every head of the house —that dear old 
word ‘“‘dominus”’ that crops up so early 
in Latin grammars —was compelled to 
keep an absolutely correct ledger of all 
his daily transactions. In these ledgers 
he had to record every transaction of a 


fir 
evidence of his codex but on 


his daybook, just a scrap of paper. 

This excellent system of home book- 
keeping seems at first to have had one 
drawback. You might enter a loan to 
your neighbor, and he, as carefully, 
forget to record receiving it. Con- 
versely, he might, being short of the 
“ready,” fake an entry and bring an 
action for its payment. Consequently 
we find it the custom to appear before 
witnesses and agree to the transaction 
publicly before setting it down. Those 
who have seen the film of “Ben Hur’’ 
will remember that in the betting be- 
fore the chariot race between the two 
great protagonists, the bets are re- 
corded on tablets and then apparently 
initialed by both. In any case it is 


easy to see that the Romans knew 
a lot about bookkeeping and invented 
double-entry, and their bankers were 
not slow to adopt these methods. 
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To digress once again, it may not be 
without interest to ascertain what 
materials the bankers and home ledger- 
keepers used for their laborious record- 
ing of the daily receipts and expendi- 
tures. For manuscripts of any length 
that were intended to be preserved, 
such as the ledgers, parchment or 
vellum was employed most commonly, 
though a kind of tissue made from 
papyrus was also in use. The stalks 
of this rush were peeled and then pasted 
crossways like a webbing under a chair 
or like the warp and woof of woven 
material. The surface was then pol- 
ished with a shell or some smooth 
substance. These papyri were kept in 
rolls with little tabs to denote their 
nature and packed in a small barrel, 
upright. The parchment or vellum 
records were bound into books fastened 
together with ribbon. For writings 
not intended to be preserved, a book of 
two or more pages, composed of leaves 
of wood or metal coated over with wax, 
was used. The dominus wrote on 
these with a sharp pointed instrument 
known as a “stylus,” a name given to 
our fountain-pens of today. The 
Roman type were usually made of iron, 
but often of precious metals, and on 
occasion could serve quite usefully as 
a weapon of defense. It was with his 
stylus that Julius Ceasar stabbed 
Casca when the latter and the other 
murderers were doing him to death in 
the Senate. One Roman Emperor had 
a senator put to death with these in- 
struments —possibly because he had 
written scurrilous lampoons about him 
—and in the days of Claudius, boys 
and women were ordered to be searched 
to ascertain if they were carrying these 
handy weapons about with them. 

The waxed tablets could be smoothed 
out like the cleaning of a child’s slate 
and be ready again for further service, 
and to avoid the rubbing out taking 
place before the entries were done 
with, small buttons were affixed to each 
page to prevent them from touching 
when the book was closed. 

Writing on the papyri or vellum was 
executed at first with reeds cut to a 
point and subsequently with quills 


S| 


The bankers utensils—drawn from specimens found in the ruins of Vesuvius in Pompeii. 


such as were in use down to quite 
modern times. Thirty years ago they 
were still to be seen on the counters of 
London banks for the use of customers. 
The Romans also fashioned pens which 
with their split nibs were an excellent 
anticipation of those we rely upon when 
a stenographer is not handy. The inks 
were red and black and the bottles 
usually coupled together with lids to 
keep the contents clean. Red ink was 
made from cinnebar, and the black 
from lamp-black or the juice of a 
cuttle-fish. As the latter contained no 
mordant to make it lasting, it could 
easily be obliterated with a sponge. 


NOW let us return to our bankers. 

I have mentioned that checks were 
used for payment of sums held by them 
to creditors of their clients, but when 
the amount was payable to a man who 
also held an account, a transfer was 
made in the books, just as at the 
present time. In addition to checks, 
bills of exchange were familiar to our 
Roman predecessors. They were at 
first called “‘permutare,” but subse- 
quently “‘camiare,’’ and the bankers 
in addition to their other names were 
known as “Cambitores,” from which 
word, needless to say, we get our 
modern ‘“‘cambist’” (one skilled in 
exchanges). Cicero, when his son was 
going to Athens, at that time the 
center of learning of the civilized world, 
wrote to Atticus to ask whether the 
lad could take a bill for the money he 
would want for his expenses, or if he 
must take the necessary sum in cash. 
In another case he tells a friend he must 
borrow the money to pay a bill the 
latter has cashed for him. 

While through the ages the Roman 
bankers from small beginnings were 
rising to positions of great power in the 
city, the Empire itself was tottering to 
its downfall. For centuries the riches 
of the world had poured into its coffers. 
Merchant princes residing abroad 


worked always to accumulate wealth 
with their eyes set towards Rome. 
They were its citizens, and just as 
Wilde made one of his characters say 
that ““Good Americans when they die 
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go to Paris,” so the Roman merchant 
was determined to anticipate things 


a little and end his days in the City of © 


the Seven Hills. So we find them sell- 
ing out as soon as they had made their 
pile and carrying the treasure they had 
garnered to spend it in the growing 
pursuit of luxury and pleasure at home. 
Gradually the influx ceased and the 
constant drain to pay for imports had 
its inevitable result. Taxation in- 
creased beyond all bounds; the coinage 
was debased again and again; forgery 
was rampant; defrauding the state 
became a common practice, and Cato 
remarks that he who steals from a 
burgess ends his days in chains, but he 
who steals from the state ends his days 
in gold and purple. The soldiers de- 
fending the outskirts of the wide-flung 
Empire were unpaid, and these, mostly 
mercenaries —for with the pursuit of 
pleasure the old military spirit of the 
true Roman was dead —broke and fled 
before the onslaughts of the barbarians 
beyond the pale. 

With the break-up of the Empire 
came the inevitable decline of the 
Roman merchant and his banker. The 
centers of trade and finance moved 
westward to Spain and northward to 
Venice, Genoa and Florence, though 
in the East the Byzantine Empire still 
flourished and did a vast trade with 
these cities that were controlled by 
merchants rather than the old patrician 
class. Again, with the discovery by 
Vasco da Gama of the way round the 
Cape to the East, the centers shifted, 
north and west, to the free cities of the 
Hanseatic League, to Amsterdam and 
to England, eventually to cross the 
Western Ocean to that country of 
which so many of the ancients had 
dreamed, and which Columbus was to 
discover in the fulness of time. 

My space is ended, or I might have 
told something of this migration. As 
it is, I must lay down my stylus, 
thankful that I have no codex to get 
out and book up the day’s transactions, 
and in the words of the immortal 
recorder of these details that make 
history worth reading, just add —“‘and 
so to bed.”’ 


They are a wax tablet book, a double ink pot, 


a barrel of papyri, a book of vellum or ledger, and a bag of money 
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Personal Loan Companies 


How They Caeite i in Twenty-three States to Provide the 
Loans Under $300 Unwelcome at the Banks and Morris Plan 


explain to bankers why the re- 

markable growth in the personal 
joan business has come about and to 
show that it has been a benefit not 
only to the borrowing worker but 
also to the banking business. The 
most significant thing about this new 
development is that there is still a 
greater demand to borrow money on 
the part of workers than can be sup- 
plied by all the agencies making per- 
sonal loans. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that I favor the discontinuance of 
personal loan departments by banks. 
Such activities are very commendable. 
Personal loan departments, even if they 
do not show profits, undoubtedly build 
good will for the bank. There is so 
much poverty and want in modern 
industrial society that it would be a 
most excellent thing if more banks 
would organize such departments. 

There are now twenty-three states 
with small loan laws, all but five of 
which set maximums of 314 per cent a 
month on personal loans under $300. 

The growth of this business has been 
particularly rapid in the last four or 
five years. In 1925 four states, Florida, 
Michigan, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, enacted the Uniform Small Loan 
Law and in 1927 the law was passed in 
Missouri and Wisconsin. Needless to 
say, as soon as the law goes into effect 
in a state, there is an immediate heavy 
reduction in loans by loan sharks at 
the typical outlaw rates which ordi- 
narily run from 10 to 20 per cent a 
month. 

The 2,300 loan offices now in opera- 
tion in the twenty-three states having 
small loan laws, fall into two groups. 
About three-fourths of the offices are 
independent units while the other one- 
fourth belong to chains with head- 
quarters in the larger cities. There are 
about six or seven chains each of which 
have more than thirty offices scattered 
Over various states. Some of these 
chains are the Household Finance Cor- 
poration, the Beneficial Loan Society, 
the Community Finance Service, In- 
dustrial Loan Company, New England 
Equity Corporation, Guarantee Loan 
Company, Personal Finance Company, 
American Loan Company, National 
Cash Credit Corporation, Popular 
Finance Corporation, Capitol Loan 
Company and the Metro Loan Com- 
pany. 

The leaders of the business have 


“| purpose of this article is to 


By FRANKLIN W. RYAN 
Vice-president, National Cash Credit Corporation 


Mr. Ryan was for three years in- 
structor in banking at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School and was also instructor in 
banking in the Boston Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. He is 
author of ‘“‘Usury and Usury Laws.” 
—The Editor. 


organized the American Industrial 
Lenders Association to which most of 
the chain groups and a large percentage 
of the independent offices belong. The 
association might well be called a 
National Personal Credit Association. 
It has a high code of ethics modeled 
like that of the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. 

In order to understand the phenom- 
enal growth of this new type of personal 
lending, it is necessary to study the 
changes that have taken place in 
American industrial life. 


ONE hundred years ago, during the 

early years of American history, 85 
per cent of the population of the United 
States were engaged in farming or 
related pursuits. But the great in- 


ventions like the railroads, the cotton . 


gin and modern textile machinery 
which came in the 70s, 80s and 90s, 
brought widening markets and changed 
this situation. In 1890, 35 per cent of 
our population lived in cities. In 
1900 urban population increased to 40 
per cent. In 1910 it was 46 per cent 
and in 1920 it was 51 per cent. Today 
it is nearly 60 per cent. 

With the rapid growth of American 
industries and railroads, we had a 
similar growth in commercial and in- 
vestment banking to take care of their 
needs, but the credit needs of workers 
and salaried people received little 
attention. 

With the rapid growth in our in- 
dustrial population, an outlaw group 
of money lenders has been developing 
in the United States in the last thirty 
years to meet the enormous borrowing 
needs of American workers. They 
usually lend at from 15 to 20 per cent a 
month on personal security, but some 
of them also engage in “salary buying”’ 
in which they charge even higher rates. 
They cannot afford to make loans for 
as low as 6, 8 or 10 per cent a year and 


since they have to break the usury 
laws of the states where they operate, 
they charge all the traffic will bear to 
pay themselves for running the risk of 
being punished. 

This new type of lender was de- 
nounced. He was called “loan shark.” 
He was hounded down and put in 
prison in many cases. Yet both he and 
his borrowers were victims of ignorance. 
Lawmakers at that time had not yet 
solved the problem of finding the right 
kind of a law to protect the borrower. 

About this time the Russell Sage 
Foundation began to study this matter 
of lending money to needy borrowers 
with a view to putting it on the right 
basis. They recognized in making their 
studies, that while the money lender 
is entitled to a fair return on his loaned 
money, something must be done to 
protect the borrower from exploitation 
and greed. 

The Russell Sage Foundation found 
that the fair rate for such loans should 
be a great deal higher than the 6, 8 and 
10 per cent annual rate allowed by the 
usury laws, and on the other hand, a 
great deal less than the 10 to 20 per 
cent a month the loan sharks were 
getting. There are wide variations in 
costs depending on the size of the 
loans, but the Foundation determined 
that the fair rate for loan charges 
should be between 3 and 4 per cent 
per month. 

Upon the basis of their findings, the 
Borrowers’ Uniform Small Loan Law 
was formulated by the Russell Sage 
Foundation and recommended to the 
lawmakers of the different states. The 
law usually fixes this monthly maxi- 
mum of 31% per cent computed on 
unpaid balance of principal, although a 
few states have a 3 per cent rate. 


[N the field of personal loans on 

chattel mortgage security where the 
fair loan charge is estimated to be 344 
per cent a month computed on unpaid 
balances, the item of pure interest itself 
is a relatively small part of the total. 
The 3\% per cent rate is mostly made 
up of costs for assuming risks, for in- 
vestigations, advertising, for bookkeep- 
ing, collection costs, etc. Here the 
part that represents pure interest is 
very small and not over % of 1 per 
cent per month. Pure interest is the 
return on riskless loans. We can see 


an example of it in the low rates of 
interest on United States Government 
loans ranging around 3 per cent to 
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4 per cent a year or 4 to 14 of 1 per 
cent a month. In other words, nearly 
all of the 3% per cent charge is made 
up of compensation for costs and risks 
of doing business. 

A licensed lender under the Bor- 
rowers’ Small Loan Act may make 
small loans up to and including $300 
on the security of the borrowers’ house 
furniture left in his possession. The 
loan is ordinarily made with the sig- 
natures of the husband and wife with- 
out further endorsers. In most states 
having the law, there are no fines or 
fees and the borrower always receives 
the full amount of the loan for which 
he applies. Interest is never collected 
in advance. 

The man who lends $100 on a chattel 
mortgage to his fellow man who des- 
perately needs it for a month, charging 
him $3.50 therefor and making a profit 
of less than a dollar on the transaction, 
is not a “usurer’’ in any true sense of 
the word. His net profit is only a fair 
remuneration and he is rendering a 
needed service which commercial and 
savings banks are not usually in a 
position to give. 

The Uniform Small Loan Law repre- 
sents an effort to put the business of 
making small loans upon a definite, 
legal, commercial basis. The law is 
simple in form and in theory. It 
authorizes any person to obtain a 
license from the state, under which he 
may make loans of $300 or less and 
charge therefore an interest rate of not 
to exceed 31% per cent per month com- 
puted on unpaid balances. It regulates 
strictly the conduct of the business of 
the lender. It prohibits and provides 
suitable punishment for loans by un- 
licensed lenders. 


"THE small loan office can accept no 
deposits and thus has only its own 
capital with which to work. Its loans 
are limited to $300 and less. In prac- 
tice they run much smaller than this 
maximum, usually averaging about 
$100 and usually running about twenty 
months. The cost of investigating the 
case of the borrower and handling the 
paper is proportionately high. Security 
is usually in the nature of a chattel 
mortgage on household effects, personal 
endorsement or by assignment of future 
wages. Collection costs are high. It 
reaches a class of wage earners without 
banking or other established credit 
connections. The borrower may move 
away without leaving a trace. Mis- 
fortune may overtake him. If legal 
means must be resorted to, which is 
rarely the case, the expense may be 
greater than the amount of the loan. 
This is the age of the specialist. The 
financial field also has its specialists. 
We have investment bankers under- 
writing large issues of bonds and 
stocks. We have specialists in differ- 
ent types of securities. We have sav- 


ings banks with their limited field and 
commercial banks to look after the 
financing of commerce and industry. 

Again when we look over the field of 
personal loans we can see how all these 
different types of modern loan special- 
ists have come into existence. Per- 
sonal loans of money are made in 
several different forms as follows: 

Group A. Personal Loans that a 
banker can take care of. 

1. Loans secured by stocks and 
bonds. 

2. Loans secured by real estate. 

3. Guarantor loans. 

Group B. Personal Loans that a 


High Finance in Low 
Circles 


Among the English working 
class there are innumerable small 
loan societies, which aid their 
members during times of tem- 
porary distress and thus keep 
them out of the hands of the 
money-lenders, who are as rapa- 
cious loan sharks in England as 
they have been known to be in 
America. That humble finance in 
such circles may be as subtle as 
in much higher realms, seems 
proved by the following conversa- 
tion between two members of 
one of these societies: 


First Member: I want to borrow 
£50. Will youstand security forme? 
Second Member: I don’t much 
fancy the risk. 
First Member: I'd do the same 
for you any time, old chap. 
Second Member: All right, old 
man. I'll borrow the money and 
ou shall go security for me. Then 
"ll hand the cash over to you. 
First Member: But then I shall 
be security for my own loan! 
Second Member: Well, who 
better?—Frank Plachy, Jr. 


banker cannot take care of (except in 
special cases). 

4. Loans secured by personal prop- 
erty left in the possession of the lender. 

5. Loans secured by chattel mort- 
gages on personal property left in the 
possession of the borrower. 

6. Loans secured by assignments 
of wages. 

7. Unsecured personal loans. 

The kinds of loans at the top of the 
list are generally more desirable than 
those at the bottom. A banker can 
take care of the three types of loans in 
group A, but he prefers above all of 
them to have loans secured by readily 
marketable stocks and bonds. Real 
estate loans are a little less desirable 
but a $300 loan for three months with 
real estate security at 6 per cent a year, 
would not be very profitable. 

The fifth type of loan, the personal 
loan secured by chattel mortgage on 
personal property left in the possession 
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of the industrial borrower, is a world 
in itself. The city banker cannot 
handle it. The Morris Plan would not 
bother with it. The credit union is 
not interested in it. Even the pawn- 
broker, the oldest type of lender in the 
world, will not make a chattel loan. 
The licensed industrial lender has 
now become the leading specialist in a 
large part of the chattel loan field. 


WHEN each of the different types 

of personal loans are adequately 
taken care of by specialists, it is better 
for all forms of money lending. If the 
borrowing worker can go to his credit 
union or to the Morris Plan bank or to 
the licensed small loan office and meet 
his credit needs by loans made on a 
fair basis, it is well for all concerned. 
In such a situation, the banking busi- 
ness is helped and benefited in various 
ways. 

It is generally agreed among bankers 
in industrial cities and towns that large 
credit advances made to successful 
merchants and manufacturers for 30, 
60 or 90 day periods, to finance their 
business operations, constitute the 
most desirable form of loan. This type 
of loan is self-liquidating. It auto- 
matically pays itself off out of the 
natural profits obtained by the business 
borrower from his operations. This is 
the typical commercial loan. City 
bankers actively compete to get this 
business. It is the safest type of loan 
in the whole field of business credit 
even though it commands the lowest 
rate of interest. Millions of profits 
have been made on it by bankers. The 
turnover of banking capital in this 
field aggregates millions of dollars 
daily in our leading cities. 

But the most undesirable kind of 
loan for the city commercial banker is 
the personal loan if made at commercial 
rates of interest. Because of the usury 
laws and partly because of custom, a 
banker must not charge a higher rate 
of interest on these loans than he does 
on the large loans made to commercial 
and industrial firms, while the credit 
unions and Morris Plan banks that 
specialize in personal loans secured by 
guarantors, are allowed by law to 
charge enough to cover all costs and 
show a fair profit. 

The 2,300 licensed small loan offices 
now in operation under the small loan 
laws, are practically all located in 
industrial cities and towns of 10,000 
population or more. Some of the loan 
office chains will not open an office in 
a city of less than 25,000 people. 

There is virtually no competition 
between the small loan companies and 
the banks. The lenders have increased 
rapidly in numbers and so have the 
Morris Plan system and the credit 
unions because as a general rule, city 
bankers prefer to stick to business 
loans. Bankers have frequently said 


(Continued on page 53) 
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"That “Theater Ticket’? Problem 


Both Sides and the Middle Course in Dealing With Free 
Service for Customers From the New York Point of View 


HEN a _ metropolitan bank 
W spends close to $200,000 a year 

for ‘“‘service,”’ we may justly ask 
why. And when a “socially prominent” 
banking institution stands ready, able 
and willing to obey the injunction, 
“meet me at the steamer with two 
yards of cheesecloth,” we may post- 
pone our gasp of amazement to in- 
vestigate further the meaning of this 
strange phenomena. 

Not the least of the complexities of 
New York City life is what is com- 
monly termed that “theater ticket 
situation.”” It has been the subject of 
at least two measures in the state legis- 
lature, one act of Congress, and a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. But withal it hardly appears 
to be a banking problem. Yet the 
bankers have made it their own, and 
about seven out of every ten metropoli- 
tan banks will cheerfully buy your 
theater tickets for you. This banking 
function has achieved such propor- 


tions that a number of large institu- 


tions employ a clerk whose sole func- 
tion is to get theater tickets for clients 
of the bank. 

A mere list of some of the routine 
activities of the service department of 
any one of a dozen New York City 
banks reads like 
a passage from 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


sands of dollars a year to give valu- 
able, professional, non-banking service 
gratuitously to its customers? And 
where will it end? Already the banks 
act as lawyer, nursemaid, and under- 
taker. What will they do in the future? 

There is no simple, right off the reel 
answer to these questions. The major- 
ity of bankers curse the entire service 
idea and spend sleepless nights con- 
cocting schemes for going their com- 
petitors one better in extending service. 
A few bankers feel that they owe their 
clients the most highly perfected bank- 
ing and non-banking service. Still 
others think that this modern idea of 
service is a lot of rot, and stick to 
banking in its simpler and less complex 
branches. Perhaps we can discover the 
value of this service by taking typical 
banks from each group and looking at 
their progress or retrogression during 
the past few years. 

The Corn Exchange Bank professes 
to know nothing at all about this silly 
thing called service. ‘“‘We give our 
customers good service by providing 
adequate banking facilities, courteous 
employees and the like, but we neither 
buy theater tickets nor bury our 


clients.” In the last five years the 
Corn Exchange has opened thirteen 
new branches and generally seems to 
be amassing new business. The Na- 
tional City Bank is also aligned on the 
anti-service side, but has shown a 
rather persistent tendency to expand. 
Perhaps there is not much in this 
service idea after all; but hold! The 
National Bank of Commerce, one of 
the city’s strongest advocates of “‘serv- 
ice,”” whose miscellaneous list of serv- 
ices performed has already amused 
us, has increased its net earnings 
approximately $500,000 over the earn- 
ings of five years ago. Then there is 
that venerable metropolitan institu- 
tion, the Fifth Avenue Bank, which is 
keeping abreast of the times, elabo- 
rately altering its building, and acting 
generally prosperous, while it says in 
impressive tones, ““We owe our success 
to the personal services we give our 
clients.”’ It’s all very confusing. 


"THE Fifth Avenue Bank is strong for 
service and almost unique among 
New York City banks in extending 
service cheerfully as the clients’ right, 
rather than reluctantly to meet the 
keen competition of neighboring bank- 
ing institutions. It is the Bank of the 
Four Hundred; 


Stephen Leacock. 
The National 
Bank of Com- 
merce, for in- 
stance, has been 
asked to assist in 
disposing of a 
shipment of 
French snails; to 
get price quota- 
tions on “blue 
billy” ;toestimate 
the number of 
small glass 
squares used in 
the pavements of 
America; to quote 
the market value 
of human hair 
and to look up 
the restrictions 
on the shipping 
of rubber elastic 
to Iceland. 

But what does 
all of this mean? 
Is it good busi- 
ness for a bank 


it is more than 
a mere banking 
house, it is one 
of the city’s social 
institutions. It 
desires to estab- 
lish a_ personal 
relationship with 
its clients, and 
is willing to do 
anything within 
reason and some- 
times even more, 
to accomplish the 
purpose. 

have noth- 
ing to sell but 
service. Banking 
facilities are not 
tangible sub- 
stances around 
which sales talks 
may be built. 
There are a dozen 
banks within 
shouting distance 
of this office 
which can serve 


the banking re- 


to spend thou- 


The service department of the National Bank of Commerce, New York 


quirements of a 
(Continued on page 50) 
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© EWING GALLOWAY 

The skyscraper of the Washington 
Trust Company, Washington, Pa., 
dominates the city. This picture 
was taken from the campus of 
Washingtonand Jefferson University 
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© INTERNATIONAL 

Mayor Murray Seasongood, of Cin- 
cinnati, is shown decorating Rich- 
ard Dixon, among others, with a 
thrift button in the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Three hundred and fifty 
pupils of the Linwood public school 
were similarly honored for making 
regular deposits to their bank 
accounts every Tuesday morning 


© HERBERT PHOTOS 

Two views of the new home of the California 

National Bank in Sacramento whose history dates 

from the stirring days of the gold rush in °49. 

“Seventy-eight years of Service”’ is the title of an 

exceptional historical booklet which the bank 
published for distribution at the opening 
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Another good example of remodeling is the enlarged and rearranged lobby and 
officers’ quarters of the main office of the First Trust & Deposit Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y. This and other pictures of the building appeared in a special 
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Each year the Lake Shore Trust & 
Savings Bank awards gold medals 
for the best-planned new and re- 
modeled buildings completed dur- 
ing the year in the north central 
district of Chicago. The photograph 
is the Martin Building, winner in 
the remodeled class. The Farwell 
Building of eleven stories took first 
honors in the new building class 


Showing what can be done to make 
a large lobby attractive for the 
Christmas season—the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The main banking room is 107 feet, 
long, 25 feet wide, and 27 feet high 


newspaper rotogravure section in Syracuse January 8 
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© HERBERT PHOTOS 

Japan has been passing through its financial 

baptism of fire. The picture within the Makai 

Bank was taken the day it re-opened recently after 

a suspension of business for several months. 

Most of the Japanese banks that crashed in the 
crisis last fall have now re-opened 
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oney, Credit and Price Level 


Raising the Question of Whether the Present Price Level 
and Stability of the Past Two Years Can Be Maintained 


HE relationships between money, 

credit, and prices have long 

stirred the imagination of both 
students and business men. Despite 
the libraries of literature on these 
topics, they are always new and inter- 
esting because they are changing. Not 
infrequently conclusions are drawn 
from a study of the money situation, 
the volume of credit expansion, the 
advance in prices, wages and employ- 
ment, volume of production, foreign 
trade and similar parts of the general 
business structure. The evidence fur- 
nished by studying a single angle of 
the business structure will evidently 
not show a complete picture or explain 
cause and effect relationships. 

There are well informed bankers who 
believe that price changes are caused 
by the expansion and contraction of 
money and credit in circulation. An- 
other group with arguments difficult to 
refute maintain that changes in prices 
bring with them changes in the volume 
of money and credit available. A still 
more modern group assert that these 
three factors are not alone interde- 
pendent, but that these three factors, 
and many more 
as pointed out in 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


financial transactions. “This broad 
composite of prices, including retail as 
well as wholesale prices, and prices of 
services as well as commodities, is 
believed to be a better measure of the 
general level of prices which actually 
governs business transactions in the 
aggregate than an index of wholesale 
commodity prices only.”’ This index of 
the general price level from January, 
1913, to December, 1927, is presented 
in the accompanying table. 

This new index of the general price 
level shows prices to be 73 per cent 
above the 1913 level, while the Depart- 
ment of Labor index based upon the 
prices of wholesale commodities shows 
an increase of only 49 per cent. That 
this new index is more complete and 
representative of general business can- 
not be doubted by any one who will 
examine the make-up of the two 
indexes. 

Discovering this index to represent 
general business better than the one 
we have been accustomed to use, a 


surprise is found in the fact that prices 
are actually 24 per cent higher than 
we have been saying they were. 
Whether to take this as a satisfactory 
explanation of the enormous expansion 
in bank credit in recent years or more 
complete evidence that bank credit has 
been over-expanded and the general 
level of prices is still too high and must 
tend downward over a period of years, 
is a puzzle that the careful student and 
banker must work out and justify his 
conclusions on sound facts in one way 
or another. 

Whatever the conclusion may be as 
to the justification of the general level 
of prices and the expansion of bank 
credit, the stability of the general level 
of prices is one thing that stands out 
above all other evidence. From June, 
1925, to December, 1927, the general 
level of prices has varied from 170 to 
173 as shown by the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s new index number. During 
this period our domestic and foreign 
trade have moved through seasonal 
and other cycles, our banks have in- 
creased their loans a few billions, the 
investors in this country have pur- 

chased several 


this paragraph 
are interdepend- 
ent, and that 


po ay as 1914 100 100 200 100 100 100 100 101 101 100 
out a score 0 1915 100 100 100 101 101 101 102 103 104 107 
causes of a given 1916 110 111 113 114 114 115 115 117 120 122 
money and price 1917 128 130 132 136 139 142 141 142 142 142 
‘change and omit 1918 144 146 147 149 151 153 145 158 160 162 
Sie Renken 1919 163 161 162 164 167 170 174 176 176 178 
a moc cto 1920 188 189 192 196 198 199 198 195 195 192 
which is the real 1921 177 172 170 167 164 162 160 160 159 159 

—_ <9 a 1924 167 167 166 165 165 164 165 166 165 165 
movement in the 1925 169 169 169 168 168 170 170 171 171 172 
market. 1926 173 172 171 171 171 #171 #171 «171 #172 «171 
; 1927 170 170 170 169 170 171 170 171 173 173 

The General Price 

Level 


The Federal 
Reserve Bank of 
New York has a 
new index of the 
general price 
level. This index 
includes a num- 
ber of new series 
of price data. 
The aim is to in- 
clude all types of 
goods and serv- 
ices that make up 
business and 


General Price Level—Revised* 


Industrial Prices—Non-agric.—Wholesale . . . 
1 


Farm Prices at the Farm 
Retail Food—51 cities 
Clothing, Fuel, Furnishings, etc.—Retail 
Freight—Transportation Costs............. 
Realty Value—Urban and Farm 
Securities—Bonds and Stocks 
Equipment and Machinery 
Hardware Prices 


*Published in Harvard Review of Economic Statistics, January 1928, by Carl Snyder. 


billions of bonds 
and stocks, a 
couple billion or 
more have been 


loaned to foreign 
= countries, foreign 
107 108 103 governments 
126 127 117 have stabilized 
their currencies, 
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= automobile pro- 
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172 171. 171 struction in this 
173. 173 171 country have sur- 


passed all pre- 
vious records, the 
volume of trade 
and the level of 
prices on the 
stock and bond 


7 exchanges have 
10 broken all prece- 
5 dents. Despite 
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2 general price level 
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only 3 per cent. 
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The chart above shows the way the general level of commodity prices at wholesale has fluctuated in times past according to the 
annual averages of the index of prices of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the way the level of such prices 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 


will fall in the future if history is allowed to repeat itself 


THIS CAN BE PREVENTED! 


1910 1920 1930 1940 


period the Federal Reserve Bank rates 
have advanced, declined and advanced; 
gold movements have been favorable 
and unfavorable. But the good man- 
agement and co-operation in general 
business has maintained relative price 
stability. 

Whether this stability can be con- 
tinued or whether this is just a long 
top to a period of relatively high gen- 
eral price level, remains to be seen. 
That this period has been character- 
ized by easy money for all purposes, 
no one will deny. During this period, 
investment in new capital and specula- 
tion in securities have exceeded all 
previous dreams, to say nothing of the 
unequaled increase in bank credit. 


Will Prices Continue to Decline? 


Very good records of the trends of 
general prices are available for the 
last 125 years. Sharp peaks and de- 
pressions with long periods of irregular- 
ity describe the general price move- 
ments. The high peaks in prices were 
caused by the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Civil War in the United States, and the 
World War. After the Napoleonic and 
Civil Wars, prices declined sharply and 
then gradually with irregularities for 
several years. For example, the trend 
of prices downward after the Civil War 
did not reach bottom till 1896. The 
question for present consideration is 
what will be the future trend of 
general prices. Since the World War, 
prices have declined but the level is 
still 73 per cent above the general level 
for the year previous to the war. For 
the last three years the general level of 


As the Stable Money Association presents it 


prices has been relatively stable. 
Similar periods of stability will be 
found during each of the previous 
decades of price readjustments as 
shown on the chart of annual average 
prices from 1800 to 1927. 

Will prices continue downward after 
a pause as they have done in the past, 
is the question, and the bankers of the 
United States would give a large sum to 
know the answer to it in no mistakable 
terms. Also it seems not out of place 
to state that bankers could profitably 
give more attention to a very serious 
consideration of this problem. Now 
that prices are 73 per cent above the 
1913 level and stability has been 
attained to some extent, why not keep 
it? Or are we in the middle of the 
stream and compelled to go one way or 
the other? Must prices go up or 
down? Must we inflate or go back to 
pre-war price levels over the next 
decade? 


FURTHER deflation and declines in 

prices will bring bankruptcy and un- 
employment and old fashioned hard 
times. An advance in prices would 
raise our price level out of line with 
that of the rest of the world and cut 
off our foreign trade upon which we 
are dependent for a market for our 
surplus products. Neither advance nor 
decline in prices seems to be a satis- 
factory solution. Then why not 
stability? Can we? That bankers 
cannot evade the consequences either 
turn prices may take, they well know 
because the bankers hold the credit 
assets and they want them to be worth 


their face value when collection day 
comes, and also they hope the debtors 
can pay promptly. But will these 
dollars buy as much er more then as 
they will now? 


The Money and Credit Situation 


In 1913 the money in circulation in 
the United States was $3,363,738,449, 
averaging $34.36 per person. By 1927 
the circulation had increased to 
$4,744,289,418, averaging $40.57 per 
person. In 1920 the circulation reached 
well over five and a third billion but 
this was during a time of very much 
higher prices and changing demands 
for currency. The aggregate assets of 
the 27,061 reporting banks in the 
United States in 1927 were $68,132,- 
558,000, showing an increase of about 
eighteen and one-half billion over the 
report for 1921. The loans and dis- 
counts were well over thirty-seven 
billion, showing an increase of. almost 
eight and a half billion over the 1921 
report. Since these figures were as- 
sembled it is understood that the 
banks have increased their loans and 
discounts well over two billion. 

Some explanation of these circula- 
tion figures may be necessary. The 
number of dollars per person are more 
efficient now than in 1913. That is, the 
money circulates faster and does more 
work in the way of exchange. Trans- 
portation and communication have 
brought people closer together. Coun- 
try folks who are famous for their 
seasonal demand on the money market 
are not such a factor as they used to be 
and the seasonal demands are not 
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noticed so much because the 
money moves out into the 


PER CENT. 
200 


tures for these deteriorating 
businesses have or will perish. 


country and does its work and 
then returns by the way of 
the motor car very quickly. 
The farmer used to go to 


Some will come back but 
maybe not to the peak of war 
prices. 

Losses reaching into billions 


town only when he was com- i793 
pelled to for business needs. 
Now he goes up to town dur- 
ing the lunch hour. For these 


ww, will have to be written off on 
rural land speculation, war 
industries, old constructions 
that have outlived their use- 


reasons and similar changes 150 
that have come about in 
society during the last two 
decades, money is not held 


fulness and so on. Probably 
when the rest of these deduc- 
tions are made, the credit ex- 
pansions will not look so bad 


in the country as it used to 125 
be but is sent back to town 
immediately. The circulation 
per person may actually be in 100 


terms of the services of 1913 
dollars much higher than the 
present figures would indicate. 


till depression and readjust- 
ment shows up in some of 
these new prosperity fields. 

Can the present general 


i917 1919 1921 1923 192 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York Index of the General Price Level. 


1927 price level be maintained and 
such readjustments avoided? 


The present volume of bank 
credit may be out of line with the 
actual needs of the country for money 
and credit for commercial and indus- 
trial development on the basis of the 
index number of the general level of 
prices, only 73 per cent above the 
1913 level, and again this increase in 
bank credit may not be excessive. It 
is a well known fact that in this period 
we have added many millions to our 
population. Also new lines of busi- 
ness have called for increased money 
and credit. Here it might be objected 


that the increase had been overwhelm- 
ingly large. This isa subject for debate. 


PRIOR to the war and during the war 

large sums aggregating billions were 
invested in rural lands, war industries, 
and the like. These have not been 
transformed into the motor industry, 
public utilities, urban developments, 
and good roads. Instead these new 
expansions have taken place for the 
most part out of new capital and new 
credit expansion. Much of the expendi- 


Can the stability of the 
past two years be made 
permanent? If this can be done, 
it deserves the best judgment and 
efforts of every banker with an eye 
to the best interests of his own in- 
stitution or the welfare of business 
in general. 

If it can not be done, the solution as 
to which way prices are going might be 
worked out and the plans of banking 
and business shaped accordingly. Is 
it true that this trend of prices in- 
volving more hardship than the World 
War itself must be left to fate? 


The Pleasure Was All Theirs 


BANDIT approached the wicket 

of the Texas bank and pointing a 
revolver at the nose of the woman 
assistant cashier, pocketed $3,367.10 
which she handed him. He jumped in 
an automobile, and headed for the town 
limits according to the orthodox ban- 
dit’s code. 

The cashier and two directors of the 
bank, who were sitting on a bench in 
front of the drug store about 300 feet 
from the bank building, decided that 
something was wrong. The cashier 
rushed to the bank, the directors se- 
cured an automobile, “‘picked up” the 
cashier, and trailed the bandit to the 
point where he left his car and took to 
the woods. 

“T’ll go back to town in your auto- 
mobile and telephone for dogs to trail 
him,” the cashier decided, the two 
directors continued the pursuit, cap- 
tured the bandit, brought him back to 
town, and the money was found a few 
days later where the bandit had hidden 
it in the woods. 

Then the directors looked up the 
bank’s policy insuring it against loss 
by robbery, and offering a reward of 
$1,000 to “any officer or employee” of 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


a bank who captured “dead or alive” 
one or more persons undertaking to rob 
the bank while so insured. 

“That’s $500 each,’ the directors 
decided, but the insurance company re- 
fused to pay on the following grounds: 

1. That the directors were neither 
officers nor employees of the bank. 

2. That the reward was for the 
capture of a “person” undertaking to 
rob the bank, and not for the capture 
of a person who had already robbed it 
and was making a “get away.” 

3. That the directors did not have 
the reward in mind when they captured 
the bandit. 

4. That the arrest was illegal, be- 
cause the directors did not have a 
warrant. 


‘THE Texas Court of Civil Appeals in 

a recent case reported in 293 S. W. 
339, ruled on these points. 

“In another more general sense, we 
think they are special officers,’ said 
the court on the first point in ruling in 
favor of the directors. 

“Certainly the insurance company 
should not be held to have offered a 
reward the effect of which might be to 


induce officers and employees of the 
bank to abandon the bank and chase 
a bandit an unlimited distance to 
capture a reward,” said the court, in 
deciding in favor of the insurance 
company on the second point. 

“We think the trial court had a right 
to infer that the offer was an induce- 
ment to them to act as they did,”’ said 
the court, in deciding on the third point 
in favor of the directors. 

On the fourth point, the court de- 
cided in favor of the insurance com- 
pany, on the ground that as the crime 
was not committed in the “presence” 
of the directors, they had no right to 
arrest without a warrant. 

“The fact that the act was unlawful 
would forbid a recovery by them of the 
reward,”’ was the reasoning of the court 
on this point, which shows conclusively 
that times have changed in Texas since 
the days of O. Henry. 

The result of the decision was that 
the insurance company won, the direc- 
tors had to pay the court expenses, and 
received no reward beyond the pleasure 
of capturing the bandit —which should 
be some consolation to any director, 
Texas or otherwise. 
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The Plans and Methods of a Minneapolis Bank With a New 
Name to Grow With a New Office Building in a New Locality 


N MAY, 1927, the Peoples Trust and 
| Savings Bank of Minneapolis, Min- 

nesota, moved to a new location, 
and for the first time opened a savings 
department. The bank, which had 
done business for ten years as the 
Bankers Trust and 


By A. L. WARNER, 
President! Peoples Trust and Savings Bank 
Minneapolis 


greatest asset of the smaller bank is 
the personal touch, so instead of con- 
ducting our campaign 


Savings Bank, formerly 
handled only trusts 
and trusteeships. 

In the eight months 
between May, 1927, 
and January, 1928, we 
have opened six hun- 
dred savings accounts, 
totaling $153,150.31. 
The total capitaliza- 
tion of the Peoples 
Trust and Savings 
Bank is only $200,000, 
and we have a surplus 
and undivided profit 
of over $45,800. So we 
are as yet one of the 
smaller banks of Min- 
neapolis, with a new 
name and a new loca- 
tion. Our quarters are 


entirely through the 
press, we also employ 
two solicitors to cover 
the territory in the 
immediate vicinity of 
the bank, and back their 
efforts with material 
sent by mail. 

The solicitor calls at 
each home in his ter- 
ritory, and endeavors 
to interest the house- 
wife or whoever he 
finds at home in open- 
ing an account. He 
gets acquainted with 
the people, talks to 
them about howto save 
systematically, tries to 
convince them that no 
matter how small their 


in the new Foshay 
Building, which is to be part of the 
thirty-story Foshay Tower, now under 
construction. While this location is in 
the new business section of Minne- 
apolis, it was selected because the com- 
pletion of the Foshay Tower and other 
big business buildings now under con- 
struction will make this vicinity one 
of the busiest in the city. 

We decided to “‘get in on the ground 
floor” of the Foshay building —and we 
did so, both literally and figuratively — 
and we plan to grow with the Tower 
and the locality. So while the buildings 
are going up around us, we are devoting 
ourselves to building a strong savings 
department. As commerce increases 
around us, we plan to open a checking 
department to take care of commercial 
accounts. 

Closely linked with local banking is 
the business of renting safe deposit 
boxes, so we have installed a vault of 
the very latest known construction. 
The entire bank, including the vault, 
is on the ground floor, which is a great 
convenience to our customers. 

We realized on moving into our new 
location that we could not wait for 
clients to come to us, so we began a 
program of education along two lines — 
education on thrift and education as 
to the advantages that a small bank 
has to offer. We believe that the 


Mr. Warner 


income may be, some- 
thing should be saved out of it every 
week. He may not secure the account 
the first time; if neces- 
sary he calls some 


vinced of the convenience of a neigh- 
borhood bank. In many families it is 
the housewife who makes the savings 
deposits, and the element of conveni- 
ence is an important one with her. 

In addition to the work of the 
solicitors, we have used various plans 
for attracting new accounts. Shortly 
after opening the bank in the new loca- 
tion we offered a series of prizes to the 
persons who would bring in the greatest 
number of new savings accounts. The 
contest was open to everyone in the 
building in which we are located, and 
the first prize, $250, was won by the 
janitor of the building. 


ig seems that Otto, the janitor, 

wanted to increase his bank account, 
so when he heard of the bonuses being 
offered, he decided to work for one of 
them. He canvassed all the neighbor- 
ing stores and offices —for instance, he 
persuaded almost all the waitresses in 
a nearby restaurant to start accounts 
in the Peoples Trust and Savings Bank. 
One of Otto’s tasks was that of keeping 
flowers on the desk of the owner of the 
building, so of course he knew the local 
florist, who happens to be a woman. 
Otto went right over and “tackled” 


evening to see the 
head of the family. 
If the family is in- 
terested in saving, he 
eventually gets the 
account. The children 
are not neglected in 
the educational work 
—they are taught the 
advantages of saving 
their pennies and are 
given attractive little 
savings banks for the 
purpose. The vicinity 
contains the homes of 
many office workers 
with quite good in- 
comes, so that educa- 
tional work builds up 
many worth-while 
accounts. 

Those who already 
have accounts in 
other banks, and 
those who have never 
opened accounts be- 
cause of the incon- 
venience of going to 
banks some distance 


away, are often con- 
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her, and put across his talk so well that 
she immediately opened an account 
here. Otto lost very few prospects — 
when he had prospective depositors 
ready to start accounts, it was his 
custom to bring them personally to the 
bank, so that they would not put the 
matter off. Some of Otto’s methods 
could well be emulated by regular bank 
solicitors. 

Another device that has brought us 
quite a few accounts is the Savings 
Account Credit Slip. We arranged to 
send out approximately 90,000 


advantages of making frequent de- 
posits and the need of having ready 
money on hand for use in an emergency. 
I sign such letters personally, and be- 
lieve that that helps by adding a 
personal touch and letting the de- 
positor know that his account means 
something to the bank. 


HE “president’s signature’”’ on one 
of these letters resulted in a rather 
amusing incident. We had sent out a 
letter to the owners of a number of 
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after, and asked to see “‘the president.” 
Across my desk he told me the story — 
he hadn’t any idea how much money 
was in the bank, but seemed more 
concerned about the loss of the savings 
bank, which remains the property of 
the bank, than he did about the loss of 
the money. So I gave him a new 
savings bank, and a little good advice 
about systematic saving, and he left 
the bank quite pleased. The account 
has since grown into a very good one. 
We lose no opportunity to keep de- 
positors interested and to 


of these slips in connection 


keep their accounts growing. 


with a contest that was 
recently conducted by the 
Foshay Company, owners of 
the building, through the 
schools. Thus every child 
who received the contest 
material also received one of 
the credit slips, which in- 
structs him to “Present this 
slip with 75 cents to the 
Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank and a $1.00 account will 
be opened in your name.” 
One side of the slip bears a 
drawing of the present Foshay 
Building, with the picture of 
the Foshay Tower printed 
above the building in invisible 
ink. The lettering reads 
“Watch the Foshay Tower 
grow.” By rubbing a coin 
over the invisible picture it 
becomes visible, as does the 
name of the bank. The device 
serves to interest the children 
and their parents, and to 
familiarize them in an un- 
forgettable way with the loca- 
tion of the bank. 


A letter such as the following 
brings good results: 


Your savings account was 

credited today with some money 
that you did not have to work 
for with either brain or body. It 
was the interest your savings 
have earned for you during the 
past interest period. 
_ That interest now starts work- 
ing for you to earn more interest. 
The money in your pocket or 
purse not only does not earn 
anything for you, but is not safe 
against loss. 

You like to see your savings 
account grow through regular 
and consistent additions, week 
by week, or month by month‘ 
don’t you? That indicates that 
you are forging ahead to some 
certain goal—and are certain to 
reach it. 

Isn’t there an additional de- 
posit you can make to your 
savings account at this time? 
Systematic frequency of deposit 
soon builds up a successful sav- 
ings account. All deposits made 
- to and including the 10th 
of October draw interest from 
October Ist. 


As our bank and its loca- 


In addition to bringing in 


new accounts, the credit slips 

supply us with an excellent mailing 
list, as they must be filled out with 
the name of the child, his father’s 
name, his father’s occupation and his 
home address. 

Savings accounts are not allowed to 
lag or to drop out without attention on 
our part. We keep a close check on 
the condition of each account, and if 
we find that little or no money is going 
into it, we write a letter to the de- 
positor or have a solicitor call upon 
him. A letter such as the following 
often brings an account back to life: 


We note upon ting over our records 
that you have made little or no deposits in 
your savings account since you opened it 
with us. 

We are at a loss to know the cause of 

our not adding to your savings and we 
an that with your co-operation we can 
be of assistance and service to you. 

You have one of our attractive book 
savings banks—bring it in often to help in 
building your account. If you are unable 
to call in person, phone or write and on 
request our solicitor will call on you. 


The letter goes on to point out the 


savings accounts which were not show- 
ing any increase. The letter was one 
of encouragement, commenting on the 
fact that it is sometimes difficult to 
get a good start on a bank account, but 
pointing out how worth while it is. We 
went on to say that if any difficulty 
had been experienced in saving system- 
atically, we would be glad to have the 
depositor come in to see us and talk it 
over, and we would perhaps be able 
to solve the problem. 

That night the book savings bank 
into which one of these account owners 
had been putting occasional coins and 
currency, was stolen from his home. 
Shortly after the discovery of the loss 
in the morning, the letter from the 
bank, bearing my signature, was re- 
ceived. 

“It’s all right, Mary,” the de- 
positor told his wife. ‘Here I’ve just 
received a letter from the president of 
the bank saying not to worry, that they 
will fix it all up.” 

So, armed with the letter, the de- 
positor showed up at the bank shortly 


tion become better known, 
our savings department will 
grow at an increasing rate of speed. 
The completion of the Foshay Tower 
this year will bring enough offices right 
into the building we occupy to make a 
checking department worth while, with 
the constantly growing business district 
around us an ever-widening field for 
more accounts. Minneapolis has al- 
ways been almost entirely dependent 
upon the surrounding agricultural dis- 
tricts and their products for business, 
but the city is rapidly developing along 
industrial lines also, and our location 
in a few years will be in the very center 
of things. I believe that a bank and 
trust company can do no better than 
get in “on the ground floor’ and grow 
with the building and the locality. 


“T regret to announce,”’ announced 
Old Man Wayback, regretfully, ‘‘that 
My Fresh Young Nephew is ill. How- 
ever, I am happy to say that his 
condition is not critical. Anyway, I 
hope it isn’t, as I am a pallbearer on 
one of his notes.””—C. C. Bradner in 
Detroit Free Press. 
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aste Paper the Note 


The Importance of Searching Mind and Soul for Any Fact 
About the Maker of a Note Telling the Banker to Let It Alone 


means of which a writer may 

“Jend an air of versimilitude to an 
otherwise bald and unconvincing nar- 
rative,” but I refuse to resort to tricks 
to gain or hold your interest. I shall 
do no more than relate an enchanting 
story of love, courtship and marriage 
the facts of which have to do with my 
general subject. Two purposes for the 
telling of the story appear. One is to 
illustrate a point of law relating to 
bills and notes; the other is to enter- 
tain the reader—both, I hold, being 
within the province of these articles. 

Mr. Moncure Cockrell, of New Jer- 
sey, had wooed and won a fair maiden 
named Helen and, as was the custom 
for some years until quite lately, they 
agreed to get married —that is to say, 
they became engaged. I am informed 
that in some rural communities, young 
couples who fall in love still contem- 
plate, following the quaint custom of 
marrying each other, but that is be- 
side the point, and the fact is that Mr. 
Cockrell and the lady of his choice are 
man and wife. During their engage- 
ment, they entertained other equally 
old-fashioned ideas, it appears, for 
Helen, having seen and admired an 
engagement ring worn by her sister, 
hinted to Moncure that she would be 
charmed with one like it, to which her 
lover replied that he, too, admired that 
ring and would get one like it for 
Helen, but that he could not do so 
just then. Whether or not this was 
because of a temporary stringency, 
does not appear, and to make it seem 
odd, to say the least, the conversation 
respecting the ring occurred at 37 
Wall Street in New York City. But 
Mr. Cockrell could do something 
pending the purchase of the ring, and 
he would give to his fiancee a sub- 
stantial gift. In pursuance thereof, 
the two met at the same place in Wall 
Street on the evening of April 2, and 
he then and there handed her some 
— saying, “Here is your wedding 
gift.” 

The “‘papers’’ consisted of a promis- 
sory note in an envelope. The note 
was for $4,000, dated the previous 
December, payable to Moncure Cock- 
rell and endorsed by him, and was not 
yet due when delivered to the lady in 
the dusk of that April evening on Wall 
Street. It was payable in New York 
and, as already noted, was delivered in 
that state to the holder, so the law of 
New York governed the lawsuit later 


are several subterfuges by 
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brought on the note by Helen, become 
by that time Mrs. Cockrell, though the 
trial was in New Jersey. 

Some further interest in these facts 
from the point of romance might be 
worked up should we dwell and specu- 
late upon the fact that the maker of 
the note was another woman, but that 
interest would be immediately dulled 
by the discovery that the transaction 
between the maker of the note and Mr. 
Cockrell, the payee, was pure business, 
and that Mrs. Cockrell did not sue the 
other woman because she was jealous 
of her husband’s past, but because she 
wanted the money the note called for. 
We are now come to the reason for her 
not getting it, which is really what we 
have been driving at all the while, for 
that reason was exactly the same as if 
Mrs. Cockrell had chanced to sell the 
note to her bank and the bank had 
sued on it. This slip of paper, regular 
and proper in form and signed by a 
person able to pay, was waste paper in 
her hands and would have been the 
same in the hands of a bank, as far as 
recovery from the maker was con- 
cerned. 

The defense was want of considera- 
tion, and the maker proved it. As 


against any but a “holder in due 
course,” that defense may be inter- 
posed. When a note has been once 
transferred for value by suitable en- 
dorsement of the maker to one unaware 
of any defense, it acquires a new char- 
acter in business law, for it is then an 
indefensible obligation in the hands of 
the innocent purchaser and all his 
subsequent transferees. So the ques- 
tion the court had before it at the 
outset was: Was Mrs. Cockrell a 
holder of this note in due course? 

The consideration for the transfer 
from Mr. Cockrell to his fiancee was 
love and affection, a good considera- 
tion in law for the conveyance of land 
of any value whatever; why, then, 
shouldn’t it be a good consideration 
for the transfer of a $4,000 note? Be- 
cause the deed conveying the land is 
an executed contract and the note is an 
executory one, and the courts hold that 
love and affection as a consideration 
can never support an executory con- 
tract. The defendant’s interposed de- 
fense was held good. The plaintiff, 
Mrs. Cockrell, won this case in the 
circuit court, but it was reversed by 
the New Jersey Court of Appeals. 
(134 Atl., 687.) The decision contains 
some rather new law and makes it 
freshly apparent that the second pur- 
chaser of a promissory note should 
look into the consideration given by 
the first purchaser of it. Let it be 
remembered, as already noted, that if 
there is one transfer by the payee for 
value to a purchaser without notice of 
infirmity or defense, the instrument 
becomes like a piece of currency and 
may pass from hand to hand for a 
consideration or none at all. Had 
Mrs. Cockrell given her fiance some- 
thing of value in the eyes of the law on 
the occasion of the transfer, she, being 
without notice of the defense, would 
have recovered on the note. This 
brings us to speculate upon the result 
had her attorney shown to the court 
that she took the note in lieu of a 
valuable ring, or that it was in con- 
sideration of her promise of marriage. 


"T HERE is little specific authority 

upon the question whether one taking 
a bill or note asa gift, or in consideration 
of love and affection, is a holder for value 
or in due course protected against de- 
fenses between prior parties. In Greer 
vs. Orchard (175 Mo. App., 494; 161 
S. W., 875), the purchaser of a note 
gave it to his wife and it was held that 
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she was not a bona fide holder for value 
within the meaning of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law and was in no better 
position than her husband, who had 
full knowledge of the defects and de- 
fenses. In Holliday vs. Rich (93 
Nebr., 491; 140 N. W., 794), a promis- 
sory note was donated to a college and 
the college got only the rights of the 
donor therein. In these cases the 
denial to the donee of the character of 
a bona fide holder in the sense of the 
law merchant or the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, simply places him in 
the same position as the donor as re- 
gards defenses between the parties, and 
if the donor was himself a bona fide 
holderentitled to protection against such 
defenses, the donee and all subsequent 
transferees will also be protected. 


HO is a holder in due course and 

when is one a holder in due course, 
present the questions of most frequent 
occurrence in the courts as far 
as the subject of bills and 
notes is concerned. The term 
is to be applied to negotiable 
instruments only, and what 
instruments are negotiable was 
discussed in the preceding 
article, so that the rules set 
down in my article last month 
should be kept firmly in mind 
when considering the question 
of holder in due course. Some- 
times the courts say “holder 
for value without notice of 
infirmity,” which means the 
same thing, but that matter of 
“notice of infirmity” needs 
illustrating. 

In the first place, the notice 
of something wrong must be 
notice to the first transferee to make 
the paper bad throughout its future 
life. If the maker has a defense which 
is known to the chap who gets the 
note from the original payee, no num- 
ber of transfers thereafter can cure 
the infirmity. 

Down in Alfalfa County, Oklahoma, 
a Mr. Lambert fell into the clutches of 
two men who by fraudulent means pro- 
cured his promissory note for $1,000, 
payable to one Vennum. Before the 
note was due, Vennum, being indebted 
to a Mr. Smith, offered Smith the 
Lambert note in payment of his debt 
to Smith. Smith employed a lawyer 
to assist him in closing the matter, and 
in the lawyer’s office the Lambert note 
was transferred from Vennum to 
Smith. Smith knew nothing of the 
circumstances under which Vennum 
and his confederate had procured the 
note from Lambert, but the lawyer 
knew all about them. 

Now here is a case in which Smith 
took a note from the original payee, 
for value, before maturity and with- 
out any knowledge whatever that 
the maker had any defense —in other 


words, he took the note without 
notice of infirmity. But his lawyer 
had notice, and the court held that 
notice to the lawyer, Smith’s agent, 
was notice to Smith and that Smith, 
therefore, was not a holder in due 
course. See 53 Okla., 606; 157 
Pac., 909. 

This case contains further valuable 
information respecting which party 
must bear the burden of proof when 
fraud in the inception of a_ note 
is part of the case, and the decision 


held that when the maker has proved 
fraud, then it is up to the holder to 
prove that he took the note with no 
knowledge whatever of the fraud prac- 
ticed when the note was originally 
taken. If, as a matter of fact, he took 
the note innocently, he can usually 
prove it easily; but it is the case in 
between, the case in which the plain 
facts are neither one way nor the other, 
that causes trouble and lawsuits. As 
a matter of principle it is well settled 
that neither a suspicion nor a knowl- 
edge of circumstances which would 
excite such suspicion or put a prudent 
man on inquiry, will affect the holder’s 
rights unless the suspicion or circum- 
stances are so cogent and obvious that 
to remain passive would amount to 
bad faith. 

I might fill the pages of this maga- 
zine with statements of principle such 
as the foregoing and not have told you 
anything you would find of value. 
Even to a lawyer, principles require 
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elucidation. For instance, it will be 
recalled that the activities of stock. 
salesmen, promoters and the like have 
been mentioned in previous articles; it 
is probable that a bank which pur- 
chased notes generally from such 
gentry would be held to guilty knowl- 
edge of the circumstances under which 
the notes were taken, where the bank 
knows the methods that were usually 
used, for there is more here than it 
takes to put a “prudent man on in- 
quiry”’; there is actual knowledge, if 
not of the facts of each particular 
transaction, then of methods in gen- 
eral, and where the methods are known 
to be questionable, the wiser course is 
to let Mr. Promoter peddle his ill- 
gotten notes elsewhere. 

There are a thousand shades of de- 
gree to this matter of notice and actual 
knowledge, as anyone will perceive 
upon a moment’s thought. And where 
there are any facts, however slight, to 
throw a doubt upon the good 
faith of a purchaser of a note, 
he will have a harder time to 
prove his good faith —which 
he has to do after the maker 
has interposed the fraud de- 
fense. If I could lay downa 
flat and definite rule by which 
all readers could be guided in 
purchasing notes, the service 
would be of incalculable value 
but as soon as an attempt at 
a rule is made, one encounters 
the question: Just what 
amount of knowledge, or sus- 
picion, must a man have to 
convict him of bad faith in such 
a transaction? Or the question: 
When are the circumstances 
or suspicions so “cogent and 
obvious” that to remain passive would 
amount to bad faith? Undoubtedly, a 
man or a bank can buy a note and 
have some suspicion of it and may 
have some knowledge of some circum- 
stances and still be an innocent pur- 
chaser acting in good faith, but how 
much? It can’t be measured by any 
yardstick of words and the best we 
can do is to resort again to example. 

In Marion Nat. Bank vs. Harden, 
tried in West Virginia, (97 S. E., 600) 
the plaintiff bank did business in 
Marion, Indiana, and among its cus- 
tomers was a manufacturer of motor 
trucks. This truck maker sold a 
twenty-passenger truck to a taxicab 
company of Charleston, W. Va., and 
took a series of notes by the provisions 
of which notes and a trust deed secur- 
ing them, the truck company reserved 
title to the truck until all notes were 
paid. The taxicab company had a 
great deal of trouble with the bus, in 
fact were never able to make it work, 
and the factory representatives them- 
selves could do no more with it than to 
make it cough desultorily. Notwith- 
standing, the first two notes falling due 
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before the hopeful buyer was forced to 
conclude that the bus would never 
carry twenty passengers or any other 
number, the taxicab concern paid the 
two notes due. A little later, the 
plaintiff bank purchased the remainder 
of the series from its customer, the 
manufacturer, and paid for them by 
entering the amount of the notes to 
the credit of the manufacturer’s de- 
posit. 

The buyer of the truck refused to 
pay anything more and claimed failure 
of consideration. Question: Was the 
plaintiff bank a holder in due course 
without notice? 

The notes did not mention the deed 
of trust (mortgage), by the terms of 
which instrument default in payment 
of one note matured the rest, but the 
evidence showed that the bank knew 
of the deed of trust, 
knew that the notes were 
part of a series, and, in 
general, knew so much 
about the truck maker’s 
business, including many 
of the details of the 
trouble over the partic- 
ular truck, that it could 
not claim lack of notice. 
The failure of consider- 
ation for the notes gave 
the maker a defense; 
the knowledge the bank 
had, prevented it being 
a holder in due course; 
and the notes purchased 
by the plaintiff bank 
became waste paper in 
its files unless it could 
recover from the manu- 
facturer on his endorse- 
ment. 

In the above described 
case the bank was held, 
too, not to have given value for 
the notes, the credit to the deposit 
of the manufacturer being the only 


‘payment. It is the general rule in this 


country that such method of payment 
for notes purchased does not constitute 
a giving of value such as will make the 
bank a holder in due course so long as 
the bank has not honored checks 
against the account nor bound itself 
absolutely to account to someone for 
the deposit. This is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant stepping aside for 
a moment to consider it. 


‘THE general rule is that the bank must 

part with something of value and 
that the credit to the deposit is merely 
a promise to pay the depositor so much 
and a promise to pay is no payment. 
In the Indiana case, the manufacturer 
had more than $5,000 already in his 
account when the notes were trans- 
ferred, and still had about that much 
when the default occurred, which was 
more than the total sum of the notes. 
The decisions take the stand, however, 


that if, before the bank has notice of 
any defense and before the due date of 
the note, the depositor draws out the 
funds, then the bank is a holder for 
value. 

To return to the question of notice, 
in First State Bank & Trust Co. vs. 
Crain (102 So., 513; 38 A. L. R., 347), 
tried and decided in Louisiana, the 
bank, which had purchased a series of 
rent notes to which was attached a 
copy of the lease, was held not bound 
by the terms of the lease nor charged 


Under the delusion 
that she was to 
marry an imagi- 
nary person named 
Charles H. McKee 


with any notice of any defense, though 
the court held that the bank could not 
take advantage of a clause in the lease 
providing that failure to pay one note 
on time matured the rest, which reads 
like good law and good sense. The 
terms of the lease were such that one 
reading it could perceive that there 
might be a defense of failure of con- 
sideration, notwithstanding which the 
court held that the bank was a holder 
in due course without notice of any 
defense. The point was that the con- 
sideration had not yet failed at the 
time the notes were transferred and 
no one could have said for certain that 
it ever would fail, while in the Indiana 
truck case the consideration had al- 
ready failed, the truck being no good 
from the start, and the same being 
known to the bank. 

A different class of cases presents the 
question: What notice of the incompe- 
tence of a maker is sufficient to charge 
the purchaser of a note with knowledge? 
A remarkable case in Massachusetts 
was that of a single woman, white, 49 
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years of age, who was under a delusion 
that she was to marry a man named 
Charles H. McKee and that said 
McKee appeared, as she believed, in 
the likeness of different persons, there 
being no such person actually as 
Charles H.. McKee. A negro, named 
Arthur Hazzard, thirty-five years old, 
was in her employ as a choreman, 
having been a servant of the family 
since before the death of the woman’s 
father and other members of the 
family. One day she asked Hazzard if 
he was not Charles 
McKee, and Hazzard 
replied that he was, so 
she told the negro sery- 
ant that she was to 
marry him and that it 
must be done at once. 
She gave him money, 
securities and other per- 
sonal property worth 
thousands of dollars and 
went with him to Con- 
cord, N. H., for the 
purpose of being mar- 
ried, but the ceremony 
never was_ performed 
because the newspapers 
got hold of the weird 
story and printed it all 
over their front pages, 
which led to the arrest 
of the young negro for 
larceny. Hazzard had 
received about $5,000 
in money from her and 
some promissory notes. 
He scattered cash right and left 
to gain his freedom, paying large 
sums to this person or that for 
assistance and he assigned some 
notes to lawyers and others for the 
same purpose. Suits on the notes 
were litigated as well as suits to recover 
the money, and all the beneficiaries of 
Hazzard’s wild spree of spending were 
made to disgorge on the ground that 
they could not help knowing, after so 
much publicity, how Hazzard got the 
money and property and that same 
could not have been his own, and that, 
therefore, the note-holders could not 
be holders for value without notice of 
the woman’s mental state. This is, of 
course, a very plain case, and any 
banker would know better than to take 
notes of large denomination from an 
impecunious negro servant even with- 
out the newspaper stories of the strange 
actions of the person who had signed 
the notes. 

Other cases present more difficulty. 
It has been said that all of us are a 
little crazy, and if that is true and if to 
be a little crazy is a defense to a note, 
then nobody could ever buy a promis- 
sory note and be a holder without 
notice of infirmity in the paper. Of 
course, the law does not say that. 
Usually, the defense of mental in- 
competence can be made only where 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


In London’s Financial News 


F ALL the incursions that have 
O been made into the field in which 
banks and trust companies have for- 
merly been without corporate compe- 
tition, the latest action of a department 
store in Manchester, England, prob- 
ably takes the prize. Lewis’s is one of 
the biggest commercial establishments 
in the Midlands, and is well known 
through the North of England. In 
common with big London stores like 
Harrods, Barkers and Selfridges, it has 
long done a banking and deposit busi- 
ness, a development that was perhaps 
a natural culmination of the English 
system of making a deposit with a 
store against which purchases are made. 

Lewis’s have now added to their 
functions along this line by taking 
powers to discharge the duties of 
trustee or executor. The store can, 
of course, assert that it is a corporate 
enterprise of long and undeniably suc- 
cessful operation and management, and 
probably as well known to the people 
of the district which it serves as are any 
of the banks. Nevertheless, it would 
seem to a bystander that the average 
person will see something rather in- 
congruous in naming a department 
store as the executor of a will, which 
possibly contains provisions concern- 
ing the supervision of the education 
of children or any of the many other 
duties which the modern trust depart- 
ment is prepared to assume. 

It is only within very recent times 
that British banks have endeavored to 
build up this feature of their business, 
the personal executor having held first 
place until the last few years. Now 
the big banks have subsidiaries which 
specialize in this work. There is, 
therefore, quite a little speculation in 
banking circles whether the other big 
stores will follow the lead of Lewis’s. 
In view of the fact that all the big 
stores are lavish users of advertising 
space, and could add the advertising 
of trust facilities to their daily an- 
nouncements of bargains in dress 
materials and groceries with a mini- 
mum of expense and effort, such com- 
petition would not be welcomed by 
the banks. 

The fact that this innovation started 
in Manchester adds a lighter touch to 
the subject. There is an old and 
widely believed saying in the northern 
counties of England that ‘What 
Manchester does today, London will 
do tomorrow.” To the native of 
Lancashire this seems just as it ought 
to be, but whether it will be true in this 
particular instance remains to be seen. 


Medici Manuscripts Loaned to Harvard 


One of the most extraordinary col- 
lections of manuscripts ever gathered 


By FRANK PLACHY, Jr. 


together, eighty-nine in number, com- 
prising the commercial and personal 
business records of the famous Medici 
family of Florence and Venice, have 
been loaned to Harvard University. 
These papers were offered for sale 
several years ago at Christies, the 
world-famous London auction room 
where pictures, jewels, manuscripts 
and other heirlooms pass from one 
ownership to another, by the modern 
representatives of this ancient family, 
the Marquis Cosimo de Medici and the 
Marquis Averado de Medici, and were 
purchased by H. Gordon Selfridge, the 
former partner in Marshall Field & 
Company, of Chicago, who has become 
the leading merchant of London. 

When the collection was first offered 
for sale it included a number of Italian 
State documents. The Italian Govern- 
ment, through its Ambassador in 
London, vigorously objected to the 
sale, but a compromise was finally 
reached by which the personal family 
records were allowed to be sold. It 
was these which Mr. Selfridge bought. 
He made extensive use of the material 
in his interesting work, ‘““The Romance 
of Commerce,” which was published 
in 1918, and has now loaned the whole 
collection to Harvard. 


FROM the standpoint of economic re- 

search the value of these documents 
can hardly be overstated. They are 
of the greatest value to students, but 
at the same time they are of the most 
entertaining character in other ways. 
They throw a light on the commercial 
practices of the days when Florence 
and Vencie were the financial and com- 
mercial centers of the world that can- 
not be found elsewhere. The Medici 
family were not only great rulers, 
warriors and masters of political in- 
trigue, but the leading merchant 
bankers of their time as well. 

Students of these records have been 
amazed to observe how little the 
methods of finance have altered during 
the centuries that have intervened. 
These merchant and banker princes, 
whom circumstances compelled to mix 
politics in liberal doses with their 
financial deals, as is often still the rule 
in Europe today, were sound econo- 
mists. They were without the sta- 
tistics and the vast information services 
of their successors today, but they ad- 
hered to sound principles and made 
great fortunes from one generation to 
the other. 

These papers form an admirable 
complement to the Fugger New- 
Letters, which likewise are the records 
of a widely spread family of bankers, 


Twenty-nine 


who kept each other informed of the 
latest political, financial, commercial, 
and economic developments in every 
part of the then-known world by an 
extensive system of personal corre- 
spondence. Great numbers of these 
letters have come to light during the 
past two years and have been pub- 
lished in book form. 


Back to the Good Old Days 
of Treasure Hunting 


Romance would normally be rarely 
met with in the somewhat stilted and 
technical prospectuses which the British 
law for the regulation of joint stock 
companies and the rules of the London 
Stock Exchange prescribe before public 
share offerings may be advertised. 
But it has been present in large doses 
in the announcement of a new company 
which recently appeared in print in 
the London financial press. It is 
nothing less than a modern adaptation 
of that old-time prince of all adven- 
tures, a treasure hunt. 

This enterprise is capitalized for 
£25,000 and is called the Sacambaya 
Exploration Company, Ltd. It is 
backed by reputable people and an- 


_nounced as a purely speculative enter- 


prise, so that if the shareholders lose, 
they cannot plead that they were 
misled in any way. The treasure to 
be recovered is located in Bolivia, 
which is a conveniently long distance 
from London, and not a single item of 
the romantic glamour and superstition 
that should be a part of an authentic 
treasure hunt is missing. 

While the average prospectus pub- 
lished in London is written by a lawyer 
who seems convinced that the proper 
use of words is to conceal thought, this 
is far from being the case with the 
Sacambaya announcement. It is 
difficult to believe that the shades of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Clark Russell 
and Jules Verne were not whispering 
in the ear of whoever composed this 
remarkable document, which seemingly 
would have drawn a stock subscription 
from Russell Sage. 


"THE report of the promoter, who is 

putting up a large part of the capital 
himself, may be summarized in a few 
words, which unhappily must leave 
out most of the romance. In 1635 the 
Jesuit monastery at Plazuela, near the 
Sacambaya River, owned a _ highly 
productive gold mine. After many 
years’ operation, the Spanish Govern- 
ment attempted to collect a royalty on 
the profits of the monks. This they 
refused to pay and were ordered to 
leave the country. Litigation then 
took place which delayed their de- 
portation for eleven years. During 
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Inkstand 


What Happened in Portland When the Cashier and His Wife 
Faithfully Follow Plans Laid in Preparedness for Bandits 


_ ANK Cashier Slays Two Would- 
Be Holdups,”’ was the way the 
newspaper extras screamed it, 

and it was a remarkable story. 

The cashier was mild-mannered, un- 


By C. W. TEBAULT 


panelled partition in the rear of the 
small bank. A nearby window looks 
out on aside street. Her plan was that 
if anything else happened at the bank 
she would hurl an ink well through this 
window and scream for help. Her 
husband smiled but said all right. She 
didn’t know just how the idea occurred 
to her, but anything to give the 
alarm. 

The very evening before January 19 
found them again talking about what 
they might do to prevent any further 
holdups. Demorest had just finished 
reading an article in a banker’s maga- 


enthusiast and seldom misses a season. 
This 30-30 is his favorite deer gun. He 
looks the part of an _ out-of-doors 
sportsman, rugged and healthy. His 
manner is simple and quiet. With 
these attributes and a set, determined 
mouth, a sturdy jaw and discerning 
eyes, it isn’t difficult to visualize him 
in a two-fisted role, but this calm and 
deliberate gun battle of his with two 
desperadoes who had the drop on him 
is really something to marvel at. In 
his own words, he was “‘just mad clear 
through” and “plain lucky.” 

When he reached the bank on the 
morning of the fateful day, Demorest 
placed: his trusty “deer rifle’ just 

inside the vault door 


and proceeded on the 


assuming, A. J. Dem- 
orest, and the bank 
was the Mount Scott 
State Bank, total re- 
sources $334,469.16, in 
the Mount Scott dis- 
trict, a suburban com- 
munity of Portland, 
Oregon. It happened 
on the morning of 
January 19 last, shortly 
before the bank was 
to open for the day’s 


day’s work. About 
thirty minutes later 
that “deer rifle’? was 
to be taken up to spell 
the doom of two des- 
peradoes and save the 
bank from the embar- 
rassment of another 
robbery. 

On this particular 
morning Mrs. Demor- 
est did not accompany 
her husband to the 


business. 


While Demorest 
wielded his gun with 
deadly accuracy, no little credit is 
given Mrs. Demorest, his wife, who 
was helping temporarily in the bank, 
for the part she played in frustrating 
the holdup. 

Three weeks previously the very 
same bank had been held up and 
robbed of $1,900. It had bothered 
Demorest, as those things have a way 
of doing. And wife-like, Mrs. Demor- 
est had also concerned herself with it. 
On several evenings while sitting by 
the fireside in their home they had 
discussed what might be done to 
prevent any similar occurrences. 

“T’ve got an idea!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Demorest on one of these occasions, 
and proceeded to unfold it. 

When helping at the bank, she uses 
a desk behind a wooden and glass 


The bank, after the battle. 


In the ovals are Mr. and Mrs. Demorest 


zine entitled “Preparedness Prevents 
Holdups.” 

“You know,” he said to his wife, 
“T have had a hunch for a couple of 
days that another attempt is going to 
be made to rob the bank.” 

“It’s a peculiar thing, but I’ve had 
the same feeling,’”’ Mrs. Demorest re- 
plied. 

“This article I have been reading has 
set me to thinking,” said Demorest, 
“T believe I’ll take the .22 down to the 
bank in the morning.” 

“If I took any gun it would be the 
30-30,” Mrs. Demorest replied. ‘“I’d 
have something effective.” 

So when Demorest left for the bank 
the next morning the 30-30 went with 
him. 

Demorest admits he is a deer hunting 


bank. She had some household duties 
to attend to and went down later. As 
she entered the bank by a side door, 
she noticed a couple of suspicious 
looking men loitering on the curb. So 
she hurriedly put her wraps away, 
greeted her husband and the other two 
bank employees, a teller and a book- 
keeper, and started for her desk. Then 


(Continued on page 34) 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Tremendous Demand 
for the | 


New Chevrolet 


In every section of America the demand for the new 
Chevrolet continues to grow. Over nine million 
people saw this great new car the first three days of 
its public presentation—and already, since January 
first, over a quarter of a million deliveries have 
been made. 


Achieving a position as the world’s largest builder 
of automobiles last year and now completing the 
greatest first quarter in Chevrolet history, Chevrolet 
dealers everywhere are looking forward to a year of 
remarkable sales volume that will still further estab- 
lish them as valuable factors inthe commercial life 
of their communities. Roe 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICEIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Ler Super-Safety Checks and Anti 


Moorish covers indicate to your depos | 
tors how much you value their accounts}! - 
Super-Safety Checks will protect a cus} 


tomer’s checks in transit. Bound in thy 


handsome durable Antique Moorish coy } 


ers they go abroad to represent your ser: 
vice as you would have it represented—ir 
an attractive, dignified and commendabi: 


manner. 


Super-Safety Checks are the most beau 
tiful checks ever issued by banks. The; 
carry a “service of protection” for depos 


itors by exposing with a glaring white spo'| 


any attempt to alter them with knife, in! 


eradicator, or rubber eraser. They ai} 
never sold in blank sheets. They are matt} 


only to individual order, and to preven! 
counterfeiting their manufacture 1 
guarded as the government guards bank: 
note paper. The superior quality of thes 


fine checks is immediately evident in thei! 
delightful velvety writing surface ant 


their beautiful tints. 


Antique Moorish supplies are availabl} 
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in Savings and Commercial Pass 
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|| | THE TODD COMPANY 


_ hooks, Pocket Check Covers and Fillers 
and Ring-bound Customer Check Covers 


s,|| -a standardized line, every item distin- 


guished and durable. Antique Moortsh 
colors are brown, green, red, blue or fawn. 
With the bank building or your business 
wal embossed on the cover, they make an 
exceptionally fine appearance. 


_Mé ‘Todd office in your city will be glad 


fo send a representative to tell you what 
uper-Safety Checks and Antique Moor- 
ist supplies have done to build business for 


= 


| other banks. Or for further information 


mail us the coupon, attached to your let- 
‘erhead. Bankers’ Supply Division, The 
Todd Company, Rochester, Chicago, New 
York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 


| Bankers’ Supply Division 4-28 


| State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
| 1200 Lawrence St., Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. (Address 
nearest office. ) 


Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks and 
Antique Moorish supplies. 


Name of Bank 
Name of Office 
Street 


Town State. 
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A"“CLEMCO” Berkshire Suite in the office of Mr. Rathje, President of the Mid-City Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. This suite is used throughout the executive offices. Installation 
by Marshall Field & Company. Architects, Hamilton, Fellows and Wilkinson, Chicago « 


Individual 


OFA MERICAN business leaders are finding an op- 
portunity for a true expression of their individual 
tastes through one of the many ““CLEMCO” Fine 
Office Suites. 


The modern executive office, built around an har- 
moniously matched suite, has the multiple advantage 
of frankly expressing character and ideals, stability of 
organization, high quality of product manufactured 
and substantial service rendered. 


A“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite is an inspiration to 
keener, clearer thinking and planning. It promotes 
good will among callers. It advertises and sells for you. 


SSSA awe 


Pointers In Planning An Office,” 
@ Beautiful 16 Page Booklet, gives helpful 
information on Office Harmony, Lighting, 
Planning and nameof nearest ‘‘CLEMCO”’ 
Representative. Write for your copy 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


things began to happen. Mrs. Dem- 
orest saw two strangers enter the 
side door and followed them with her 
eyes as she continued on to her desk. 
Suddenly she saw them whip out 
pistols and advance to the windows. 

Here was her cue! Here was her 
chance to play her carefully planned 
part in a melodrama just such as she 
had visualized. And well did she play it. 

She instantly let out a_ scream, 
leaped the remaining few steps to her 
desk and, with ink scattering to the 
four winds, dashed the ink well through 
the window. 

Demorest was standing near the 
vault door within which he had so 
lately placed the 30-30 rifle. Realizing 
what his wife’s scream meant, he 
stepped quickly into the vault with 
hardly an upward glance, and grabbed 
up the gun. 


ONE of the bandits was covering and 

menacing the teller (Mathew Harris) 
and the bookkeeper (Harold Jones) by 
brandishing a Luger pistol through a 
teller’s window. Seeing Demorest dis- 
appear into the vault, the other bandit 
quickly pushed his way through the 
door in the back end of the lobby par- 
tition and proceeded to the vault, gun 
in hand and ready! 

“I don’t know what stopped him 
from shooting me,’”’ Demorset said. 
*““He reached the vault door just as I 
turned with the rifle in my hand. He 
had me covered and in bringing the 
rifle up to my hip from which position 
I fired, I almost poked him with the 
muzzle. -When I think back over it, 
the only reason I can ascribe for his 
not plugging me is that he was so sur- 
prised and taken aback that he forgot 
what to do.” 

At any rate, in less than the twinkling 
of an eye, the bandit lay stone dead at 
Demorest’s feet with a rifle bullet in 
his left breast. He was identified as 
John R. Benton, with police records in 
Seattle and Spokane. 

Upon hearing the rifle report and 
seeing his companion crumble and 
sink to the floor, the bandit who was 
covering the teller and bookkeeper, was 
suddenly stricken with panic and fired 
wildly at the vault door. He was 
unable to see the cashier who was still 
just inside’ the door, and this was the 
cashier’s first warning that there was 
another bandit. 

With steel courage, Demorest stepped 
out of the vault to face this second 
gun, and if ever a man bore a charmed 
life it was this heroic cashier. For just 
as Demorest emerged from the vault 
the “coverman”’ took deliberate aim 
at him and pulled the trigger. The 
pistol failed to fire! It was afterward 
learned that the empty shell of the 
first cartridge had jammed the gun. 

With the failure of his gun, the 
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“Good Will is the 


Entrance toBanking Room 
now under construction 


this new building 


Fruit of Years of 

_ Friendship.” And the good 
will of Union Trust Com- 
pany clients, built through 
thirty-six years of faithful, 
friendly service, has made 


possible. And when 
it is completed, we shall 
greet it as a starting point 
for even broader service 
to these growing thou- 
sands of client-friends. 


First Trust Company in Detroit — Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 
DETROIT 
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DeLuxe 
Checks 
Appeal 


New catalog, just out—FREE to banks for the asking 


Please use coupon below sent to nearest office 


DeLUXE CHECK PRINTERS, Inc. q 


835 Orleans St., CHICAGO. 205 E. St. Clair Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 4 
2531 University Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 810 Baltimore Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. l 


Please send us, without obligation, your new catalog of Standardized Bank Checks. 


EVER CONSIDER THIS 
BIG Elusive EXPENSE? 


HOT, stuffy work room in summer does reduce 
the work done by every member of the bank, from 
the president down. There is no use talking, human 
efficiency is at a low ebb during the summer months. 


We all do better work when working in 
comfort. It is not a matter of loyalty— 


Seoeeeeee Lene just the condition that has always existed. 
| an Victoria Venetian Blinds will increase the 
a See efficiency of your organization because 
they will EXCLUDE the hot glaring 
: re == SUN, provide ample daylight to all parts 
— = of the room without interfering with 
[See VENTILATION. They replace awnings 

a and shades at less cost. 

= — When bankers claim that 

=: they get along with less help 

= after installing Victoria 

3 Venetian Blinds it will surely 

: be worth your time to read 

“Better Daylight for Less 

Money.” Will mail you a 

copy on request. 
THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
NORWALK Established 1880 OHIO 
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bandit started for the door and the 
wide open spaces. With cool delibera- 
tion, Demorest aimed and fired. The 
bullet crashed through a glass panel, 
flattened, and struck the bandit in the 
right eye. He likewise was killed in- 
stantly, and was subsequently identi- 
fied as Fred Williams, an ex-inmate of 
the Washington State Reformatory. 

“T don’t know how it was all done,” 
Demorest declared. “I was provoked 
to the point of desperation, and my 
whole thought seemed to be that here 
my bank was being held up a second 
time within three weeks; that some- 
thing had to be done about it, and that 
it was certainly up to me to do some- 
thing. I didn’t know there were two 
bandits in the bank until I heard the 
shot after firing my rifle. By that time 
I was determined, and I guess I was 
pretty lucky.” 

This seems to be borne out by further 
facts. The police learned from passers- 
by that Benton and Williams were not 
the only bandits involved. These wit- 
nesses told the police that the two 
desperadoes who lost their lives were 
followed into the bank by two and 
perhaps three others. 

The attention of the passersby was 
attracted by Mrs. Demorest’s screams 
and the crashing of the ink well 
through the window. Furthermore, 
when she gave the alarm in this fashion. 
the two or three extra bandits, who 
followed Benton and Williams, were 
said to have turned and fled, deserting 
their companions to their fate. 


HUS Mrs. Demorest’s bravery is 

credited with accomplishing far more 
than merely warning her husband, for 
with five or six bandits to cope with, 
the task of protecting the interests of 
his bank undoubtedly would have 
proven far too unequal even for this 
man of iron nerve and uncanny charms 
against bandit guns. 

The police further learned that two 
cars were parked near the bank during 
the time of the attempted holdup —one 
near the main entrance and the other 
on the side street—and that they 
dashed away soon after the firing 
began. The men observed fleeing from 
the bank were seen to take refuge in 
one of these cars. 

Two weeks later a suspect identified 
as M. C. Widger was arrested in 
Spokane. He admitted being in 
Portland at the time of the attempted 
robbery but denied participating in it. 

Police got onto his trail the day after 
the attack. They learned that one of 
the automobiles which was parked out- 
side of the bank had been abandoned 
in an alley near a certain residence. 
Further investigation disclosed the 
fact that Widger and his wife had 
rented the place a short time before and 
had vacated it the day of the attempted 
robbery. 
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It is gratifying to find our efforts to improve our product 
appreciated. Our thanks are due, therefore, to Mr. F. A. 
W. Johnson, Assistant Cashier of The West Side Trust 
and Savings Bank, who wrote us as follows: 

“After having placed your new Multigraph Model No. 
57 in place of the old style Model No. 36 for a period 
of seven to eight months, would state that we believe 
this machine is such an improvement over Model 36 that 
we take this occasion to congratulate you on placing this 
new machine on the market. 

“We find that with Model No. 57 we can do the work 
with one run which would take from five to six hours on 


the old Model No. 36, which is a great advantage; also, 
the segment carrying the numbering device has been a 
thing we have been looking forward to for some time, 
and consider this also a big improvement. 

“Our printer advises us that the automatic platen 
release is a wonderful improvement, and that it has 
saved him many hours of time since he has had this 
machine. He also reports that the horizontal segment 
affords a great saving of time over the old vertical 
segment.” 

Detailed description of The Bankers’ Special Multi- 
graph may be obtained from 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, EAST 40th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also listed in telephone books of 50 principal cities. 


LOUIS HEYMANN. PRresipEnt 
HERBERT S.PFLAUM, Vict Present 


CARL JERNBERG, Vice Pres & Casnier 
Vick Presiment 


A.MOYNIHAN 


Cle WestSide Crest Savings Manik 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $900,000.00 


ROOSEVELT ROAD AT HALSTED STREET 


FRANK A.W JOHNSON 
ROBERT £.REID 
MARTIN A.WEIR 
HAROLD J. BESHIN 
EDMUND G.ELSNER 
S.SELTZER, 


ASSISTANT 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 
AsmsTanT CASHIER. 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 
Actma Teusr Oreicen 
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“We congratulate you on placing this new machine 
on the market,” says this well-known Chicago Bank. 
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IF YOU WANT 
NEW ACCOUNTS 


Write To Us 


We will tell you how to open 
them with our Barrel Bank 


Made entirely of brass, highly nickel plated 


Your Building, Insignia or Trade-mark 
in any color. Priced exceedingly low. 
Write for sample. 


Bankers Thrift Corporation 
2240 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


Is Your Mail Private 
or Public ? 


Do you send your private confidential mail 
in envelopes that can be “read through”’ by 
anybody from the janitor and office boy on up? 


This country-wide need for a private one- 
piece window envelope is what prompted us 
to develop the new 


pake 
This one-piece window envelope renders your 
mail absolutely confidential so far as reading 
through it is concerned—it cannot be de- 
ciphered by prying eyes even when holding it 
before a strong light, thus safeguarding your 
customers’ private business transactions with 


your house. 
Let us send samplesand Juan). 
prices of this wonderful e/4@ng: 
You: can then judge for yourself their splendid 
merit. 
TRANSO ENVELOPE Co. 


3532 North Kimball Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE BURROUGHS 


Waste Paper in the Note Files 


(Continued from page 28) 


there has been a judicial determina- 
tion of unsound mind or such notorious 
condition of unsoundness of mind as 
amounts to an adjudication by a court. 
Another case arising in Louisiana is of 
a woman who made a note on April 3, 
which was immediately negotiated by 
her son to a man named Hero who is, 
therefore, the hero of the tale. On 
April 11, the woman’s married daugh- 
ters brought proceedings to inquire 
into her sanity and on April 26 the 
court decreed that she was of unsound 
mind. Hero assigned the note the 
following December and his transferee 
sued on it and was permitted to recover 
on the ground that the woman’s mental 
state was not notorious on the date of 
the note nor on the date Hero took it, 
nor was Hero to be charged with notice 
of her condition by the fact that she 
was the mother of his brother-in-law. 
Hero was the first transferee and paid 
the son real money for the note which 
the woman received and kept, inserting 
in the case the further point of law that 
one cannot keep the benefits of a 
transaction and repudiate it at the 
same time. 

It has been held that mere knowledge 


that a person was an invalid (though 
actually of unsound mind) is not 
enough to charge a purchaser of the 
person’s note with knowledge of aq 
possible defense of insanity. 

To bring all of this discussion down 
into the form of those plain sign-posts 
which the writer has always sought to 
set up as he went along, is more difficult 
as regards this article than in those 
that have gone before. In _ general, 
whether one has given value is a 
question of law which the judge will 
decide, as the facts concerning what 
was actually given will not ordinarily 
be in dispute. On the matter of notice 
and good faith, however, the facts will 
be all jumbled and the evidence con- 
flicting, and the question will be for 
the jury. Many times, a bank will buy 
notes because the endorsement of the 
seller makes it a good note, but in the 
other cases, the points herein discussed 
will be concerned and it will be for 
the banker to search his mind, his 
soul and his conscience for any fact 
about the maker or the note that tells 
him to let it alone. If he discovers such 
a fact, then, for the very good reasons 
set forth, he should leave it alone. 


High Finance and Blanket Bond 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


WANT to open an account with 

your bank,” the New York cus- 
tomer announced, made an initial de- 
posit of $350, and signed the signature 
card “George D. Wagner.” The A 
bank opened the account in that name. 
Then, the same customer opened an 
account in the B bank in the name of 
“Charles G. Weber,”’ and another ac- 
count at the C bank in the name of 
“Charles F. Viets.” 

Then “Charles G. Weber’ drew a 
$400 check on the B bank in favor of 
George D. Wagner, changed pens and 
check books, drew another $400 check 
on the C bank in favor of Wagner, 
signed it “Charles F. Viets,’’ endorsed 
and deposited bothchecks inthe A bank. 

The A bank believed these checks to 
be genuine, credited them to Wagner’s 
account, permitted him to check out 
$800, and both checks were returned 
to the A bank marked “not sufficient 
funds.” 

Whereupon the A bank examined its 
insurance policy which indemnified the 
bank against “any loss through the 
payment of forged or raised checks or 
genuine checks bearing forged en- 
dorsements or the establishment of any 
credit to any customer on the faith of 
such checks.” 
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“The checks were not forged, for 
they were drawn by Weber and Viets, 
who were customers of the A and B 
banks, and the endorsements were not 
forgeries, as they were made by 
Wagner, who was a customer of the A 
bank, and the mere fact that Wagner, 
Weber and Viets were one and the 
same person does not affect the mat- 
ter,” the insurance company con- 
tended, and the A bank sued in the 
New York courts. 

‘“‘Here the depositor signed an instru- 
ment under one name and at the same 
time he endorsed it in another name. 
One or both names are assumed, and 
assumed for the purpose of- deceit. 
Though the paper so signed and en- 
dorsed may have the effect of a valid 
order to pay out of any account avail- 
able, the paper is not what it purports 
to be—a complete instrument drawn 
by one person to the order of another 
and endorsed by the payee. The act 
of signing, endorsing and delivering the 
instrument by one person under pre- 
tense that they were two separate 
identities represented by two separate 
persons was to that extent a ‘false 
making’ of the instrument,” said the 
New York Court of Appeals in ruling 
in favor of the bank. 
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WASHINGTON D. C. 


Thirty-nine 


New and Cheaper Way 
Get Check Personality 
with Maximum Safety 


| 


Or course you can achieve 

added distinction and 
individuality by having 
your own design litho- 
graphed all over the face of 
your check, if you desire. 


OU can materially reduce your check 

costs—you can get a beautiful check—with 
all the dramatized, personalized advertising 
value you could ask for. You get the safest 
possible check, by using Wroe Nonalterable 
Bond—Tinted. 


(Rec. U. S. Patent OFFICE) 


A smooth, solid surface tint is at once a 
protection—and a definite uniform back- 
ground for your symbol. 


The last word in Safety protection. See 


panel at right. 


Ask your lithographer or printer to show 
you personalized checks on Wroe Non- 
alterable Bond—Tinted. 


ROE Nonalterable 
Bond is not obviously 


safety paper. When the 
crook tries to alter a check, 
he wrecks the job before he 
knows what he is up against. 
See illustration above. 


W. E. WROE @& COMPANY 


22 West Monroe Street : : 


(Producers of Construction Bond) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


, Bond and Ledger Papers for Every Banking Use 
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This Book is FREE 


to Bankers 


Signs— the right kind—for both indoor 
and outdoor use are particularly valuable to 
banks. They reflect the policy of conservative 
progress, yet by their many forms, offer ample 
variety for the expression of distinctive character. 

There is one type of signs especially suited to 
bank use. This book shows WHY. Send for 
it today. FREE on request. 


RAWSON & EVANS COMPANY, 
Union and Washington Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me your 
” 


FREE book, “BANK SIGNS. 


Individual 


EAUTY, dignity and work- 

manship of the highest 

order distinguish Harri- 
son memorials whether they 
be simple markers or stately 
mausoleums. 


The tendency today is to 
build while you are alive. 
Let us submit sketches based 
on your ideas. This service 
is without obligation. 


SEND FOR BookLet “‘R”. 


HARRISON GRANITE CoO., Inc. 
(Established 1845) 


4E. 43rd Street, New York City 


Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, Syracuse. 


Works: Barre, Vermont. 


HARRISON 
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(Juerulous Vacationist Speaks 


By FRED B. BARTON 


“C0 THEN,” said the speaker at the 

Ad Club dinner, “we set out to 
find out what was wrong with this 
cereal. We printed a full-page ad and 
a coupon offering a free package at 
any grocery store. Then, ten days 
later, we went around to these folks 
who had received the full-sized package 
free, and asked them their comments 
and criticisms. On the basis of the 
suggestions thus received we were 
enabled to modify our package and 
improve our product so that we began 
to make successful sales.” 

This is indeed an age when new 
ideas are at a premium. And whose 
ideas? Why, the dear old public’s! 
Every factory has its suggestion box, 
with rewards for new products or 
money-saving suggestions. Established 
products that have run stale, print 
prize contests to find new uses and new 
possible markets. Advertising agencies 
send out inquirers from house to house 
to find out what the public says about 
all present kinds of toilet soap —how 
often we need to buy a new tooth- 
brush —whether the missus bakes her 
own pies or buys them foundry-made — 
and what kinds of products in the 
realm of food and household equipment 
that no longer fill the bill with us— 
thus giving some wily manufacturer 
his opening for the design of something 
new that will please us better. 

Ideas build business. The Goodrich 
rubber people, who make “zippers” for 
your feet, maintain a department of 
nine men just to experiment and 
design new types and shapes and colors 
of zippers. Nine of them. Three 
hundred and sixty-five days a year. 
Just experimenting. Just looking for 
something new. 

In this universal search for new 
ideas, it may be that even banks and 
trust companies feel an itch for some- 
thing new. It might be that some 
member of the great public, such as 
myself, could suggest something that 
would be worth a banker’s reading. 

Hopefully, yet modestly, I sit down 
to indite my suggestions as to what I 
would do if I—don’t laugh —were the 
head of a trust company. 

The three banks which circularize 
me regularly are all nice firms, I 
suspect. Their printed matter reflects 
taste and care and thought. It is not 
the bank’s fault that each ad sounds so 
much like the others that you could 
change the signature at the bottom 
and make any trust department ad 
stand for any other trust company. 

Nor perhaps is it anybody’s fault 
that these appeals for my business are 
so general, so indefinite, so vague that 
they are far from being interesting. 
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It’s something like a public library. 
You look at the dark old building, and 
its whole exterior seems to reflect a 
message such as: Herein Is Revealed 
All Wisdom. 

But there’s no kick in that. You 
prefer to walk further down the street 
where an attractive sign in front of a 
theater offers you some form of enjoy- 
ment that’s up to date and that is 
expressed in your own language. 

Yet suppose that one little angle of 
the book business is offered to you in 
an interesting, dramatic way. Take 
this paragraph, for instance, which I 
just found in a book that arrived for 
Christmas: 


It is said that Longfellow was once driving 
in a closed carriage near Newcastle, 
England, when the carriage was suddenl 

halted and the door violently ound. 
Looking out the poet saw that he was sur- 
rounded by a group of coal-begrimed 
miners. His first thought was that he was 
about to be robbed. “Is this Mr. Long- 
fellow?” asked one of the men. “It is,” 
was the reply. “Well, sir, some of us 
heard that F pen were to pass here about 
this time and we got permission to come up 


out of the mine and see you. We just want 


to shake your hand and say, ‘God bless the 
man that wrote The Psalm of Life.” 

It must be twenty years since I 
opened a book of Longfellow’s poems, 
but after I read the paragraph quoted 
above I hunted up my wife’s copy of 
his works and re-read ‘“The Psalm of 
Life.” 

That’s salesmanship. Anything that 
makes a reader go and do something 
that you suggest to him, is good selling. 
I was curious, of course, to see what 
there was in this famous old poem 
that would so impress a bunch of dusty 
coal miners. 

Coming back to modern times, if 
you have something today to sell, the 
idea is to take some small corner of the 
business and then aim at that market 
specifically. Instead of mentioning 
Listerine as a gargle, antiseptic for 
cuts, and general cure-all, the makers 
sold carloads of it as a remover of bad 
breath. The paint and lacquer makers 
today don’t try to sell us enough paint 
to do over the house; instead they 
interest a million women in buying 
enough color to glorify one chair. 

Why can’t a trust company be more 
specific? 

Instead of offering to act as foster- 
father and put “my” children through 
college (we have no children), why 
doesn’t the trust company offer to 
look after my house while we’re away 
on vacation? 

Instead of assuming (as most life 
insurance companies still do) that the 
wife will stay home and be safe while 
father ventures out and gets killed in 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


At Right— Here 
Art Metal partition 
has been used in 
The Schenectady 
Savings Bank, 
Schenectady, N.Y. to 
provide coupon 
booths. Thisisagood 
example of the 
adaptability of this 
new partition. This 
method of construct- 
ing the booths was 
much less expensive 
than having them 
built to order. 


Below:— Art Metal 

partition used to en- 

close a private office 
Space. 
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From coupon booth to private office . . . this partition 


covers every use... saves money because it is standard 


ARTITION cost—reduce it 

with no sacrifice of appearance 
or utility. It’s easy with the new 
Art Metal standard steel partition. 
Used to make coupon booths— 
private offices—corridors or any 
division of office space—it has all 
the beauty of built-to-order parti- 
tion. It costs much less because it 
is produced in quantity and carried 
in stock. 

Advanced construction . .. Art 
Metal has been making fine office 
equipment for forty years. From 
this long experience, many im- 
provements and refinements 
have been evolved. The features 
of advanced construction em- 


bodied in the Art Metal ready- 
built partition make it actually su- 
perior to built-to-order partition. 
High resale value . . . This parti- 
tion readily blends with your in- 
terior scheme, yet it is easy to 
change without marring the finish. 
And since it is so lasting and adapt- 
able, it has a high resale value. In 
addition, it is absolutely fire-proof 
and cannot warp, split or crack. 
Wide range of panel sizes... 
Panels are carried in stock in a 
wide range of sizes from twenty 
inches to eighty inches. Practically 


Are 


JAMESTOWN -~ NEW YORK 


every condition can be met without 
using special parts. Thus units can 
be quickly and easily erected with- 
out fuss, waste or dirt. This work 
can even be done during office 
hours, there is so little noise. 

Any enamel or wood grain finish 
... The standard finish is a pleasing 
olive that fits well with other equip- 
ment. But this partition may be 
had in any enamel or special wood 
grain finish. 

Send for a copy of the compre- 
hensive catalog describing this 
new partition. It may show the 

way to a real saving for you. Art 
Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS:::HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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Forty-two 


Carrying Charges 


Pat. applied for 


Pile it high with coin and 
bullion—yet 


The “Hallowell’’ 
Steel Truck 


carries on without a murmur. 


Its construction is unique in that it 
is one welded unit of smooth, hard 
steel that won’t splinter and wear out 
—with nothing to work loose and 
nothing to repair—while pulling is 
very easy. 

Verily—Carrying Charges are 
minimum. 


Write us for Bulletin with 
sizes, prices and pictures. 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 
Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


SIDNEY 


NATIONAL BANK 
Sidney, New York 


are enthusiastic 
users of the 


OPERATION 
ONE REGISTER 


SYSTEM 


If you are interested in a 
System for your Note and 
Loan Department which is 
endorsed and used by 
thousands of banks all over 
the country, write Sidney. 
Let them tell you of its 
merits as a user, or to 
us direct. 


Your Bank Needs This System 
UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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a railroad wreck, why not get up-to- 
date and recognize the fact that he and 
she both are out in the world and both 
run the same risk? 

Instead of talking generalities and 
ending with a stereotyped invitation 
to “drop in and talk it over’ —I 
wonder how many people ever do drop 
in like that: bet you could collect them 
in a telephone booth—why not offer 
something specific and tangible that 
hits me right away? 

For instance, take this traveling 
business. 

If my wife and I go away for a week 
or a month, I’d be glad to leave a key 
with some one who would visit the 
house every day, start a fire if it turns 
suddenly cold, see that all the electric 
lights are turned off, chase away any 
tramps or burglars or stray cats, keep 
the lawn mowed if necessary, maintain 
enough pressure in the water supply so 


' that some one could use the hose if 


necessary, and otherwise look after the 
property in a personal sort of a way. 
Such a service would be worth pay- 
ing for. Who else could I ask to look 
after things in my absence? My 
neighbors, with their Sixes and Straight 
Eights and their own housekeeping 
problems? I wouldn’t dare. Neighbors 
aren’t so neighborly when you move 


_ out into the country: there’s too much 


space in between for one family to keep 


to keep an eye on the house next door 


while you’re away. 

And of course things often happen 
while you’re gone. Once we returned 
from a trip and found that a large bird 
had flown down our fireplace chimney 
and had knocked all the parlor bric-a- 
brac around until it finally fluttered 
itself to death in a messy and dis- 
orderly way against the front window. 
If some one had called around every 
day from the bank, the bird’s life 
might have been saved and we would 
have escaped having a great deal of 
sponging and cleaning to do in that 
front room. 

Now perhaps you'll object that few 
city dwellers take long trips, or if they 
do, they live in apartments and don’t 
own large and expensive houses. Ill 
admit that not everybody takes a two 
months’ vacation by motor, but cer- 
tainly in a city of a quarter-million 
people, enough folks take enough 
vacations each year so that some one 
could develop a service to take care of 
vacation property. 

You may object, too, that a bank is 
in business to handle larger and 
worthier enterprises than just keeping 
fires up and lawns mowed. The best 
answer to this objection, of course, is 
that no one else is doing it, so why not 
a bank? It’s a chance to start and to 
render some tangible service—at a 
price —to folks who are in a position 
to turn larger living trust business 
over to you. And if it meant putting 
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in night watchman service, detective 
service at weddings and maybe an 
armed motor truck to whisk the bride’s 
presents back to the safe deposit vault 
that night, these forms of guardianship 
might pay their own way too. 

Take a look at this motoring busi- 
ness again. 

Our wives today go with us. If we 
get hit by a golf ball, they run the 
same risk. If our car hits a stump, 
both of us go through the windshield 
together. If the restaurant pie pro- 
duces ptomaine or the hot dog sand- 
wich at the barbecue has cramps in it, 
there’ll be two tummy aches, or maybe 
two tombstones, for our wives go along 
with us today. 

This is a possibility that insurance 
companies realize, but if they have 
acted on it, I have never seen the 
results.. Why don’t they sell my 
wife an accident policy? She drives as 
much as I do. 

And why don’t trust companies 
generate some type of service that fits 
families such as ours? When we travel, 
the house is locked up and there’s no 
one left back home to care for things. 
Suppose we get down to Boston and 
develop a need for the tuxedo we left 
in the cedar chest back home- 
wouldn’t it be fine if the bank had a 
key to the house and would ship the 
clothes to us in response to a telegram? 

Suppose we meet with an accident 
and don’t get back as soon as we 
expected, wouldn’t it be fine if our 
banker would be in a position to look 
after our property until we got out of 
the hospital? 

It seems to me there exists a specific 
need here—not for a living trust, 
which sounds rather imposing and 
scary, but just for a short term vaca- 
tion service that would be paid for on 
the basis of the service rendered, and 
could be terminated or continued at 
the pleasure of the subscriber. 

But you won’t get this business by 
advertising to the public through 
generalities. And yet a special vaca- 
tion service, sponsored by a bank of 
good local reputation, would find 
many customers waiting for it. 

Suppose a bank should do this. 
Sean the personals in your local 
papers. You see an item that says: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Hezekiah Weeks leave 
Friday for a month’s motor trip to New 
England.” Then get Hezekiah on the 
phone, or better yet, go out and see 
both of them at home. Ask them — 

Do you want your mail forwarded 
while you are gone? 

Do you want any bills paid in your 
absence? 

Will the house require any care? 

Do you want the lawn mowed or 
sprinkled, or (in winter) should the 
fire be kept up in case the weather 
turns? 


Are your papers in good shape? 
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Solved its Customers’ 


Parking Problems 


Banks with downtown locations - 
in large cities realize the increas- 
ing seriousness of the parking 
problem which confronts thou- 
sands of their customers. 


In the “motor city,” First Na- 
tional Bank has taken the initia- 
tive in eliminating this problem. 
The second unit of our building 
contains an 800-car garage, 
where parking privileges are 
extended to bank customers, 
tenants and their clients. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


‘OF DETROIT, INC. 


< 
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Banking Room and 
Entrance 
The new 13 story bank and 
office building 


JACKSON CITY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The unusual design of the 
counter screens adds con- 
siderably to the “‘friendli- 
ness" of this banking room. 
Detailed photographs avail- 
able to anyone interested. 


THE BARRIERS REMOVED 


The importance of more intimate 
contact between the customer and 
those who serve him is responsible 
for this less formidable banking 
counter. 


Design 
Engineering 
Construction Management 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY | 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


~ 


SIA 


kid 
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Do you want extra insurance, just 
for the period of your trip? 

Would it relieve you of any worry if 
we should arrange with the telephone 
and telegraph office to have your 
important messages relayed to us, so 
that we could see that some action js 
taken and that you are notified at 
whatever points you designate. 

Would you enjoy your trip more if 
you knew that reliable parties had a 
key and could have your house opened 
and dusted before you return? 

In case you have forgotten to tell the 
newspaper boy to stop bringing the 
evening paper, and in case you have 
started for Canada without taking the 
auto registration form that is in your 
top desk drawer, our bank could notify 
the boy and rush the blank to you by 
air mail. 

In case your property deserved a 
night watchman, we could furnish a 
young college chap on vacation who 
would sleep in your home and give it 
that protection, at slight expense. 

Now, of course, some forms of 
vacation service are already being 
followed by banks. I know one family 
that always stores its silver in a down- 
town vault a day or two before it goes 
away, so that its last meals have to be 
eaten off kitchen knives and forks. 
Why doesn’t the bank offer to send 
out an armored truck to get silverware 
of value just before the family starts 
for the train? Wouldn’t most families 
pay extra for super-service like that? 

It seems to me that if a bank started 
to develop a vacation service, one 
thing would lead to another so that it 
would have a complete department 
built up before long, and paying its 
own way. 

But to sell things in these days you 
have to be specific. You need to offer 
something we actually want, and not 
talk in generalities. 

The most successful insurance man 
I know doesn’t go around selling in- 
surance by the bucketful, nor protec- 
tion in the abstract. Instead, he talks 
personally and intimately and directly 
to his prospect. ‘““You’re a business 
man,” he says, “‘and I think you’ll be 
interested in this policy which I have 
developed especially for business men 
such as yourself.” And then he goes 
on to offer so much of this kind of 
insurance, and this and that kind of 
riders and additional benefits and 
double indemnities and waivers and the 
rest—everything included—and 
wrapped up neatly with one string at 
one purchase price. That sort of a 
proposition your average business man 
(who has never read any more of his 
insurance policies than he has read of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
or of Paradise Lost, or of the Book of 
Revelations) can understand and ac- 
cept. 
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f you are tired of trying to read 
*Nchecks through wavy lines, zi¢- 
ass, herring bones and polka dots, 
send for sample book of Gilbert 

Safety Bond, the patternless 
safety paper. 


ll pattern} 


SAFETY PAPER 
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THE McBEE 
VISELOK 
LEDGER TRAY 


Here is a tray that is the product of en- 


gineering skill—not merely the result of 
hurried design. 


In its SPEED and ease of operation, in 
SECURITY and safety of your records, in 
sturdiness of CONSTRUCTION and in 
VALUE for every dollar of its cost, the 
Viselok has no peer. 


A bold statement, to be sure, but the 
McBee representative in your city wel- 


comes an opportunity to present the 
Viselok and to demonstrate its worth. 


Why not phone him today? 


THE BURROUGHS 


considerably. One is that no key keeps 
out burglars. Another is that wives 
love to travel. Another is that when a 
man has once enjoyed a real vacation 
of several weeks, he’s going to aim 
always to enjoy long vacations in the 
future. Another is that some of us 
like the thrill of importance that comes 
from being fussed over and having 
some one supervise our property. I’d 
like to have a private secretary, myself, 
just long enough to see what it feels 
like to have some one write my letters 
and make out my checks and hand 
them to me for my blase signature. 

But private secretaries are luxuries, 
while vacation service rendered by a 
bank need not cost very much. One 
man in a coupe could inspect a couple 
of dozen homes in a morning, and 
attend to his routine desk business in 
the afternoon. 

Who else is going to do it? Our 


wives, frequently enough, are there on. 


the front seat with us, eagerly counting 
the miles from Clarence, N. Y., to 
East Aurora and wondering if we'll 
get to Cherry Valley in time to see that 
antique shop before supper tonight. 
The whole world is on wheels. 

And the faster our cars take us, and 
the further we can go in even a short 
week-end trip, the more essential it is 
that we leave someone back home who 
can (as the Bible phrases it somewhere) 
“tarry with the stuff.” 


The Village Cashier 


(Continued from page 9) 


a bank board which did not treat with 
kindness one of these old warriors. 
The village cashier job, the highest 
position of the profession in a country 
village, is not the worst road on which 
to ride down the sunset hill of life. 
Much more pleasant than the hard 
streets and sharp corners of the metrop- 
olis where a legion elbowing for the 
place ahead connotes the scene of an 
armed bivouac. 

The little chart is finished. Five 
reasons appear for leaving the village 
bank and five reasons for remaining. 
It is for you, since each country cashier 
has his personal longings, to add to one 
side or the other the remaining item 
to weigh down the balance. Do you 
dare do it, and abide by the result? 
Have you already selected some tiny 
nook beside a sunny square which the 
roar of the city has forgotten where you 
may bathe in that freedom only a 
cosmopolitan background can give? 
Or, will the seclusion of the vine- 
covered veranda and the miracle of 
Nature’s changing seasons in the up- 
lands detain you? 

Since we are widely separated and 
shall never meet, let us each lift a horn 
of other days . . . To the success of 
your choice! 

Salut! a votre sante, messieurs! 
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“Beyond the Loop’”’ in 


Chicago 


(Continued from page 7) 


mortgage loans, had disappeared. In 
its place the passerby read, “Henry 
Boal, Banker.” The real estate office 
was moved two doors up the street. 

Henry Boal knew the neighborhood 
and the credit responsibility of every- 
one in it. He knew real estate values 
and building costs. He knew much 
about taxes and special assessments. 
He knew how to ask people to deposit 
their funds in his bank. But he did 
not know banking technique. The old 
man who had kept the books in his real 
estate office did not know it either. On 
more than one occasion he asked for 
and received help from the loop bank, 
accounting guidance several times and 
credit occasionally. His banking busi- 
ness grew more rapidly than his ability 
to take care of it. Again he consulted 
his friend in the loop bank. Again the 
sign was changed. The new one read, 
“Boal State Bank.”’ And in the bank 
was a new face. The loop banker had 
provided Henry with a trained young 
man to serve as cashier. 


IN 1921 the Boal State Bank had 

deposits in excess of $1,000,000. The 
neighborhood had developed and was 
well built. Many small business con- 
cerns had grown up around the bank. 
In 1925 the Boal State Bank was in a 
beautiful new building —the commun- 
ity center of a stable neighborhood. Its 
deposits had passed $5,000,000. Its 
directors were business men of the 
neighborhood and among them was 
James Miller and the young lawyer, no 
longer young. Henry Boal, gray 
haired and rugged, is now chairman of 
the board, and one of his staunch 
friends is the president of the loop bank 
where Henry Boal, real estate and 
insurance, had his first bank account. 

Is the Boal State Bank in competi- 
tion with the loop bank? It is not. 
Does Henry Boal, on occasion, solicit 
savings accounts from the depositors 
in the loop bank? He does and he has 
no compunctions about it. The Boal 
State Bank has $250,000 on deposit 
there. Last year the Boal State Bank 
bought $600,000 in bonds from it and 
great amounts of foreign exchange. 
And when Henry himself uncovered a 
rather large real estate loan, with a 
bond issue attached, he took it to the 
loop bank. Henry knows he is a good 
customer of the loop bank. Why should 
he be scrupulous about the savings 
accounts? This is not 1905. 

An apocryphal yarn? Only as to 
the names. 

It is a condition that has been re- 
peated many times and with many 
variations. 

“Since the outside-the-loop bank- 
er,” says the booklet of the Chicago 


—then give 
your depositors 
a modern pencil 


The New 


PUSH-N-PULL 


ia 


TURN TIP TURN TIP 
PUSHES lead out PULLS lead back 


RE at last is a pencil that f 7 IMPROVED 


needs no “Direction Slip.” FEATURES: 
Whichever way you handle it— 
it works. It’s the only pencil 
that can be loaded from either 
end of the tip. It’s the only 
pencil with push-and-pull 
mechanism that is remov- 
able from the pencil body 
—all the mechanism in the tip. 


The new Dur-O-Lite Push-N- 
Pull puts an end forever to 
pencil troubles. It’s the modern 
pencil. Compare its 7 im- 
proved features with any other 
pencil you have used. 


1. Push-and-pull—lead 
is protected not in 
use. 


2. Loads from either end 
of the tip. 


3. Unbreakable Dur-O- 
Lite Barrel. Drop it ona 
cement floor—it won't 


break. 


4. Simplest of all propel 
and repel mechanisms. 
Remove tip from pencil 
body and see for yourself. 


5. All metal to metal con- ‘3 
tact. No binding. 
6. Locked lead chamber hay 
—another exclusive fea- 
ture—you can’t one the 
leads when you pull off the 
cap to erase. The lead 
chamber is locked. 


7. Exclusive Dur-O-Lite 

Colors and designs; octa- 

a gon and decagon (8 and 
10 side). 


[pur -O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 
| 4541 Rave dA , CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send us a sample of the Modern Pencil, the new Dur-O- 
| Lite Push-N-Pull with prices. This does not obligate us. 
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It’s tough on 
but it saves you 10% 


Embedded in the steel of Diebold Burglarproof 
Vault Doors is a mechanism which defeats the 


burglar’s greatest weapon —the oxy-acetylene 
cutting torch. 


No steel known to science is impervious to the 
latest cutting methods, yet any burning tool is 
worse than useless against a vault door equipped 
with the Diebold Thermatic Locking Device. 


The heat of the torch actually locks the door 
tighter. The burglar’s torch defeats itself! So 
effective is this exclusive Diebold feature that 
Insurance Underwriters grant a 10% reduc- 


tion in burglary insurance rates for doors thus 
equipped. 


Ask the nearest Diebold representative to ex- 
plain the action of this ample yet positive 
protective feature. 


Diebold Burglarproof Doors can be equipped 
with the Thermatic Locking Device if it is 
specified when the door is ordered. Only 
Diebold can furnish this additional protection. 


THE DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
Factory and General Office: CANTON, OHIO 


Direct Factory Representative in Most Principal Cities 


SAFE 


BAN KLE R. 


ASK YOU R 


the burglar 
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and Cook County Bankers Associa. 
tion, “‘has seen his business grow at 
such a rate as could easily result in a 
foolish feeling of self-sufficiency, and 
although the old type of loop banker 
who regarded outlying banks as 
poachers and declared open war on 
them, is happily a thing of the past, 
too much emphasis cannot be given to 
the great truth that each class needs 
the other. The outlying banks are 
rightfully proud of their record, but 
they do not forget for a moment that, 
with all their phenomenal growth, they 
are still as a unit, the younger and 
smaller member of Chicago’s banking 
family. They continue to learn from 
their elder brother, the loop bank, but, 
as is often the: case, the teacher 
frequently benefits as much as the 
pupil.” 

There is a great temptation to 
speculate as to what the future holds 
for this rather unique development of 
banks in a growing city of 3,000,000 
people. 


BIG cities are collections of com- 
munity centers. The extension of 
Chicago’s boundaries at various times 
has brought within the city many 
suburban towns and villages, once 
rather distant. These places have re- 
tained their identities and many new 
ones have been developed. So im- 
portant have some of them become 
that loop merchants have established 
branches and the neighborhood char- 
acter has been merged into that of a 
business district. In such districts 
there are often four or five banks, and 
most of them have won their way to a 
rounded service that gives them a 
marked degree of independence. Their 
relations to their loop correspondents 
differ little from those to their cor- 
respondents in New York, except in 
ease and speed of communication. 

While the general appeal of the out- 
lying banks is to individuals and small 
business men, in these growing districts 
the banks are beginning to show a 
larger proportion of demand deposits. 
The small business man is becoming 
more numerous. He is growing also. 
When the small business man grows, 
he grows out of the facilities the 
neighborhood bank has to offer. But 
the neighborhood bank does not lose 
his account; a loop bank merely gains 
a new customer. 

Of course, the business of the out- 
lying banks, as a whole, is in a state of 
flux. But, taken as a whole, their de- 
posits are still 57 per cent savings. 
However they may view it and what- 
ever the trend in a particular district 
may be, they are primarily savings 
banks, each gathering from its com- 
munity the capital wherewith to build 
it up. When the upbuilding is com- 
pleted, if it ever is, savings will still 
be their business of greatest public 
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importance. The country has need of 
savings. Successful as they have been 
in this division of their business, they 
have by no means reached the limit. 
If their savings deposits were by chance 
doubled over night, they would still 
have prospects of increase. Indeed, 
such an increase is not only possible 
but practicable. It must not be for- 
gotten that these outlying banks came 
to their work against a background of 
skepticism and doubt. They had to 
combat the bad records of some of the 
pioneers in their field. Experience 
with the jumpiness of their depositors 
has taught them the exact course to 
follow if trouble brews. The loop 
banks also know the remedy. Usually 
one wagon load of money from the 
loop will quiet all fears; two is more 
than ample. 

It is several years since there was 
any such manifestation. The last one 
was against the biggest and strongest 
of all the outlying banks. It stands as 
an illustration of the difficulties that 
have been encountered in winning 
public confidence. But public con- 
fidence has been won; it is still being 
won and deserved. Confidence is a 
thing of slow growth. Twenty or 
twenty-five years, as banking goes, is 
a short time. From chaos to order 
might well be the work of more than 
one generation. It is now a rather 
conservative prediction that Chicago’s 
outlying banks will continue to grow 
steadily in strength and usefulness. 


"THERE are still neighborhoods in 
process of development. Community 
centers are still integrating. But the 
bank seems no longer to come as a 
consequence. It is already there, eager 
and waiting. And new banks go 
boldly into old neighborhoods and 
challenge the established institution. 
Thus an incentive to new efforts is 
created and more business results. 

The State Banking Department does 
not give charters for the asking. The 
promoters of a new banking enterprise 
are asked to furnish proofs of ‘“‘con- 
venience and necessity.” Nobody 
knows just what constitutes conveni- 
ence and necessity but, if the capital is 
provided, a charter is the smaller 
difficulty. The winning of business, 
however, is another matter. The new 
banks, and there are several very new 
ones, go about the work of developing 
business systematically, with a charted 
budget of ambitions and a definite goal 
to be reached at a definite time. 
Oddly enough, it is said that the first 
million is the easiest. 

; By the common standard of neces- 
sity and convenience, Chicago is not 
over-banked. In the country as a 
whole there is a bank for every 3,500 
persons. In Chicago there is only 
one bank to 12,000. Plenty of room 


for continued growth. 
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signature and the payments 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 
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many banks keep them in 


TRADE MARK 


BROOKS 
ISUALIZERS 


Copyright 1928 
The Brooks Co 
Clevelaad 


Although there is considerable difference in detail in 
the forms used in different banks, our bank users always 
have the most efficient record to fit the need, becanse 
Brooks Visualizers permit wide variation in the size of 
the form and in the manner of handling the record. 


In all cases every individual sheet is visible, and as each 
series of these overlapping visible sheets is indexed with 
a tabbed division sheet, any name can be referred to 
instantly. 


A permanent, easily handled, compact reference record 
like this is a time-saver, not only in the Safe Deposit 
Department, but in many other departments of banking. 


A line on your business letterhead will bring you des- 
criptive literature. 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 


Offices in 67 Cities 
1247 SUPERIOR AVENUE - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson Limited, Toronto 


With the Automatic 
Shift you can instantly 
create the space to insert 
a new sheet in its proper 
order, or remove one and 
close up the space— 
without lifting other 
sheets from the prongs. 
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Brooks Visualizers are 
not sold by retailers, or 
stationers—but by our 
own representatives. 
Service includes form 
designing and installa- 
tion. To aid you we have 
onfileexamples of modern 
practices in many banks. 
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DO YOU WANT 
1. More postings per hour? 
2. Greater convenience? 


3. Dependable operation? 
THEN YOU NEED 


Steel Posting Tray 


This tray was designed by men who know the banker's » 
machine-bookkeeping problems. 
It is sturdily built to withstand hard usage; opens ready } 
for posting instantly; is closed quickly and securely after y 
posting is finished. Made in two capacities— 1234” to hold ( 
825 sheets and 18%4” to hold 1450 sheets, indexes in- 4 
cluded. This new tray carries the same dependable guar- » 
antee of satisfactory service that cpplies to all De Luxe »> 
loose leaf products. 
Call in your local stationer. He will gladly show » 
you this helpful device. Or mail the coupon and \ 


we will send you complete descriptive literature. 


WILSON -JONES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND Factory EasTeRN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
3300 FRANKLIN BOULFVARD 316 MUDSON STREET 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The New DeLuxe |} 


Wuson-Jones Company, 3300 Franklin Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


GentreMeNn: Please send me literature telling how the new De Luxe Tray will 
improve my bookkeeping machine production. 


Name 


THE BURROUGHS 


That ‘“Theater Ticket’’ 
Problem 


(Continued from page 17) 


customer with equal efficiency and 
dispatch. If we are to attract new 
customers and retain our old ones, 
we must be more than an impersonal 
bank. We like them to feel that when 
anything goes wrong, they can call 
upon us either for advice or assistance, 

“In the course of a year, we receive 
many letters from depositors who say 
that when they enter our building, they 
feel that they are visiting an old friend, 
These letters please us immensely be- 
cause they show that we are accom- 
plishing our express purpose. Many of 
our clients leave large sums of money 
in their checking account for years, 
leaving it with us when they could 
transfer the account to a savings bank 
which would pay interest. They do it 
because they know that if ever they 
need an efficient and capable organiza- 
tion to do them a favor, we shall be 
ready and glad to do their bidding. 
And this service pays; we can count 
on our customers as they count 
on us. 

“Only a short time ago we received 
a letter from one of our clients in 
Europe. She had apparently written 
two letters, one to her sister and one to 
us, placed them in wrong envelopes 
and sent us the letter which was 
meant for her sister. It was a funny 
letter for a bank to receive and one 
that caused us no end of wonder— 
‘Meet me at the steamer with two 
yards of cheesecloth.’ We attempted 
to locate the sister, but without suc- 
cess, so the only thing to do was to 
send one of our officers to the dock 
with two yards of cheesecloth. This 
is the ‘farthest north’ in the line of 
service; ludicrous, but typical. 

“We will do almost anything for a 
client. We buy theater tickets, ar- 
range passports and visés, secure ac- 
commodations on ocean liners, help 
customers to get immediate installa- 
tion of telephones in new apartments, 
hire domestic help and what not. The 
cost of such services is small —so small 
that it makes merely one of the minor 
items of overhead. Were we to dis- 
continue this service there would be 
hardly any material alteration in our 
expense account.” 

The National Bank of Commerce 
has developed service to a peak of per- 
fection and has learned how to utilize 
a service department, not only to gain 
the good will of customers but to 
furnish important service to the bank- 
ing force. There are from twenty-five 
to thirty employees, exclusive of the 
stenographic force, in the department 
and each of them is charged with the 
development of a specific type of serv- 
ice. One member of the department 
concerns herself exclusively with 
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urchasing theater, railroad and steam- 

ship tickets. Another is the editor of 
“Commerce Reports,” the publication 
of the bank. A third is a statistician, 
and a fourth, the librarian. In addi- 
tion to the more or less general func- 
tions of these members of the service 
department, there are a number of 
specialists on various phases of busi- 
ness; the department has its cotton 
expert, its rubber man, etc. 

The department will cheerfully ad- 
vise customers as to the technical 
aspects of his trade, keep him in touch 
with world markets in his field, inform 
him of current legislation having an 
effect upon his business, arrange his 
business trips, and lend a ready hand 
in any emergency. 

But with such a specialized force 
dedicated to service, the bank soon 
discovered that they could use the de- 
partment in innumerable ways as an 
aid to the functioning of the banking 
departments. Thus, the same statis- 
tician, who cheerfully compiles reports 
for customers, attends to the bank’s 
statistical needs; the cotton and wool 
experts are as valuable to the loan de- 
partment as to individual customers. 

The facilities of the department have 
likewise been placed at the disposal of 
employees of the bank. And a de- 
partment originally dedicated to cus- 
tomers’ service, now serves in a three- 
fold capacity; it renders service to 
customers, it performs a large number 
of non-profitable banking functions, 
and it has a personnel use which has 
been found to be exceptionally satis- 
factory in creating good will among 
employees. 

“The service department is not a 
money-making department, but it 
shows our other departments how to 
make money” one officer of the bank 
expressed it. The department works 
closely with the “sales force” of the 
bank and frequently helps to add a new 
customer. When a representative of 
the bank is working on a prospective 
customer, he tells the service depart- 
ment about his prospect, the nature of 
his business and all the rest. Presume 
that the prospect is in the tin plate 
business; within a short time ‘“Com- 
merce Reports” will publish an authori- 
tative and helpful atricle on the tin 
plate market. It will contain, not by 
mere chance, just the information that 
the particular prospect ought to have. 
Fifty copies of the publication are sent 
to the salesman to be delivered to the 
prospect and soon the bank has a new 
customer. 

The National Bank of Commerce 
uses no paid newspaper advertising, 
other than the insertion of their finan- 
cial statement as required by law. It 
depends upon the activities of this 
service department for advertising, and 
it is estimated that the work its service 
department does for its customers 


Each Year the Frontiers 


of Silence are Being 
Pushed Farther Back 


ROM the day of Bell’s historic **two-mile’’ conversation, 

the frontiers of the telephone have steadily been pushed 
back. Today it is possible to talk with practically anyone any- 
where in this country and with many cities in foreign lands. In © 
the Bell System, the number of inter-connected telephones is 
growing at the rate of about 800,000 a year. 


Basic facts on A. T. & T. as an investment: 


With its predecessors, the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has paid dividends regularly for forty-seven years. Its 
earnings assure an ample margin of safety above dividend require- 
ments. Its stock is held by more than 420,000 investors. It is 
constantly seeking to bring the nation’s telephone service nearer 
to perfection, It owns over 91% of the combined common stocks 
of the operating companies of the Bell System which furnishes an 
indispensable service to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway ( 8) New York City 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid cope and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 
Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


Over 60,000 


So great has been bank 
executives’ interest in The 
Burroughs Clearing House 
that the circulation has 
climbed steadily to more 
than 60,000 monthly. 


This choice circulation is 
still offered to advertisers at 
the lowest rate per thousand 
in the banking field. 
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Fifty-two 


Clearing 29.7% 
Chicago’s Checks 


Two new high records were 
set in 1927 when more than 
35 billion dollars went 
through the Chicago Clear- 
ing House and this one bank 
cleared $10,688,297,420 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
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costs the bank less than would an 
average newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. In the opinion of the officials 
of the bank, customer service proves 
more efficacious than newspaper adver- 
tising in retaining the good will of old 
customers and attracting new ones. 

It is interesting to note that few of 
the banks extending service to its cus- 
tomers, advertise that fact. They 
prefer to be ready to do anything a 
client requests when he requests it, 
rather than to offer their services. For 
advertising would bring such a deluge 
of requests that no other work could 
be done. However, the fact that a 
bank is able and willing to do all sorts 
of favors for customers does get around 
and acts as strong institutional adver- 
tising. 

Even those banks that have no serv- 
ice department, regularly give service. 
The Chase National Bank admits that 
it has purchased everything from cor- 
sets to babies’ rompers for its cus- 
tomers, that it has arranged to take 
care of children and done most of the 
extraordinary things a bank is called 
upon to do. But it has no service de- 
partment, nor employees to attend to 
the miscellaneous wants of customers. 
Each branch supplies service to its 
own depositors and whoever happens 
to be free does the job. Of course, with 
this system, no check has been kept on 
the cost of service, but it is generally 
believed to be only to a small item. 

The American Exchange Bank has 
noted that the service required to meet 
competition amounts to very little on 
an account that is at all sizable and 
that the smaller accounts do not de- 
mand much service. 

A number of the banks find that 
they are compelled, against their will, 
to perform non-banking services for 
their customers because their com- 
petitors are doing it. Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, for instance, says that 
they are willing to do as much as any 
of their competitors. The implication 
is that they will go no further than 
their competitors and that they do not 
like the practice. 

The National City Bank does not 
believe in extending non-banking serv- 
ice to its customers. It is willing to 
supply credit information, give letters 
of introduction to correspondent banks, 
and extend services which have a 
distinct relation to the banking func- 
tion. But it does not undertake any 
of the non-banking duties that are so 
popular in other financial institutions. 
The only time it will buy theater 
tickets, arrange steamship passage, 
etc., is when an out-of-town customer 
requests such service as a special favor 
from the particular officer or employee 
of the bank with whom he is doing 
business. 

In examining this question of serv- 
ice, it is worth while to note that 
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many revenue-producing departments 
of the modern bank started as part of 
the free service department. It was 
not so long ago that banks sold bonds 
only to favor their customers. Many 
banks still do not stand to profit from 
the purchase of steamship accommoda- 
tions for clients, but a number of them 
have found that a travel department 
can be made a paying proposition. 


The Personal Loan 
Companies 


(Continued from page 16) 


that the personal loan organizations 
have relieved them of a great deal of 
pressure to make small loans. 

Bankers in industrial communities 
are frequently enabled to avoid trouble 
with endorsers by shifting personal 
loans to the small loan companies. 
When an application for a small loan 
is made to a banker by an individual 
who does not have the kind of security 
to offer that is acceptable to the bank, 
it is not unusual for the bank to ask 
that the note be endorsed by a respon- 
sible party to insure the payment of 
the loan at maturity. In most cases 
the responsible party is a depositor of 
the bank. If the loan is not paid at 
maturity and collection cannot be 
made from the borrower, the amount 
is charged to the account of the en- 
dorser. The endorser did not antici- 
pate this outcome or he would not have 
guaranteed the payment. Conse- 
quently when the amount is charged to 
his account he does not like it. He 
usually blames the bank and perhaps 
makes other banking connections. If 
so, the bank has lost a good account, 
has made no profit on the transaction, 
the endorser has been “stuck” and no 
one has benefited. 


[X addition to the benefits just dis- 

cussed, there have been a few others. 
One of these arises out of the banking 
relation itself. Every new loan office 
established in a community must have 
a banker. A loan office cannot receive 
deposits and must keep its funds in a 
bank. Whenever a borrower gets a 
loan, a check for the amount must be 
drawn by the lender on some bank in 
the community. By the very nature 
of the business, these accounts must 
be substantial. 

_Then again, the new loan office pro- 
vides a field for the granting of credit 
which is much safer than hundreds of 
other fields. It is well known that the 
loan offices are usually successful, al- 
though every year there are many of 
them that seem to be unable to get a 
Start. 

On the average, over 85 per cent 
of the loan offices have shown fair 
profits and some of the best managed 
ones have done very well indeed. 
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The accountant. He is the silent 
figure behind the records. What 
he puts into the firm’s records is 
all that’s there . . . Asset of books 
should be the accountant’s pride. 
The paper on which his books are 
built should be thoroughbred; 
Defendum Linen Ledger for 


example. 


Approved Accounting Forms. The 
picture above reproduces a port- 
folio of approved forms which 
we Shall be glad to send to any 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 


What Figure is Silent 
in Accounting? 


man in a position of responsibil- 
ity in accounting work. There is 
no cost or obligation whatever. 
Use the coupon below. 


What Influence is Silent 
in Correspondence? 


The influence of prestige, good 
taste. You can’t “talk big” in a 
cheap letterhead. This is not an 
argument for extravagance; it és 
an argument for Gothic Bond. Let 

, us send the Gothic 
Bond portfo- 


Parsons Paper ComPANy, Holyoke, Mass. 


on Defendum Linen Ledger. 


Gothic Bond. 


Please send, without cost or obligation to me— 
O “Approved Accounting Forms," ruled and printed 


O “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 
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BYRON WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 


anp HARD 


IKE the frozen brook that lies still and 
cold in the winter-bound field—so is 
the surface of BYRON WESTON CO. 

LINEN RECORD—smooth as ivory to the 
impression of pen or typewriter ; hard of fibre 
to withstand much handling and abuse— 
stout-hearted for permanent recording. 

The best nolan all important uses—such 
as wills, deeds, policies, contracts, mortgages 
and records that must endure. 

Comes also with the made-in hinge for 
loose leaf work. 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER—WAVERLY 
cA NQ LEDGER—FLEXO LOOSE LEAF LEDGER 
he DEFIANCE BOND—TYPOCOUNT LEDGER 
Me: Specify a WESTON paper for any requirement. 

oi Samples gladly sent to anyone interested, or ob- 
Fay tainable through your regular source of supply. 


Byron Weston (sompany 


Al Family of Paper Makers for over sixty-five years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


LET US SEND YOU THIS 
STEEL CHECK and NOTICE RACK 
ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Olive Green 


Occupies 
8x4" $3 
space Mahogany 
only $4 


Holds Credit and Debit Slips. Deposit Tickets, Notices, 
Blotters, etc. Order through your dealer or direct from 
DIBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Inc. 
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In London’s F inancial News 


(Continued from page 28) 


that period the monks, confident that 
they would be allowed to remain in the 
end, continued to operate the mine. 

Owing to the government’s refusal 
to allow the exportation of gold during 
the dispute, it steadily accumulated. 
When the deportation order finally 
came, they were only allowed to take 
away enough for their immediate ex- 
penses. Suspecting this possibility, 
however, they had hidden their wealth 
and the government was unable to find 
it. Its value is estimated today at 
£12,000,000. 

One of the monks had a brother who 
was a Prefect of Callao, in Peru, and 
at this point enters the inevitable 
secret document containing directions 
for finding the treasure. The monk 
gave his brother, the Prefect, the 
document on which the present enter- 
prise relies. The promoter’s report 
says: “The Prefect left the document 
to his son, who later became General 
and President of Peru, and the latter 
left it to his daughter, Dona Corina 
San Roman. She gave a copy of it to 
Cecil Herbert Prodgers, an Englishman 
well known and respected in South 
America, and he gave it to me . 

+ HEN I arrived there for the first 
time in 1925, I realized that I had 
found the proper hill. The essential 
points in San Roman’s document were 


_ absolutely correct, and there could not 


be the slightest doubt that it had been 
handed down from somebody who had 
first-hand information about the hiding 
place of the treasure, and I decided to 
examine the entire hill in the most 
thorough manner possible. I did a 
considerable amount of work in this 
connection, and in 1926 my efforts 
were successful. First of all, I dis- 
covered a huge artificial stone struc- 
ture, or filled-in cut. This is a perfect 
rectangle, undoubtedly made by the 
hand of man. I consider it to be the 
roof of the cave, and under it the 
chambers must be situated. 

“I also discovered a tunnel, which I 
believe to be one of the secondary 
entrances to the chambers This is 
even more than a belief; in my own 
mind it is a certainty. This tunnel 
entrance is directly opposite the 
grounds of the monastery of Plazuela. 

. After the mouth of this 


tunnel was discovered, we started 
digging out the filling. After a few 


days’ work we encountered a wooden 
board. On one side of this board we 
encountered a silver crucifix, which is 
still in my possession. Some four yards 
further we came to a wall made of 
loose stones. After the first layer was 
removed we found a stone box, in 
which was placed something that at 
first sight looked like a round piece of 
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wood. I picked it up and owing to its 
age, it fell to pieces. Apparently it 
was originally a wooden casing. 
“Inside I found a piece of parch- 
ment, well preserved, on one side of 
which was written the following warn. 
ing, given here in English translation: 
“You who reach this place withdraw, 


This spot is dedicated to God Almighty | 


and the one who dares to enter, a 
dolorous death awaits him in this 
world and eternal condemnation in the 
world he goes to. 
belong to God, Our Master, are not for 
humans. Withdraw and you will live 
in peace.’ 

““Rashly I read this document to my 
native workers, not realizing what a 
hold superstition had on them. They 
refused to go on with the work. No 
amount of persuasion, no promises, 
could make them change their minds. 
Also the rainy season was approach- 
ing when it was impossible to work 
owing to the flooding of the river and 
which lasts from December to April. 
So I decided to abandon operations for 
that year, to return to Europe to or- 
ganize a fresh expedition on a large 
scale. 

“The parchment has been examined 
by Prof. Sir Edward Dennison Ross, 
C.I.E., Ph. D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B., 
the Director of the School of Oriental 
Studies of London University and one 
of the greatest living authorities on 
such manuscripts, who in a certificate 
given to that effect declares the parch- 
ment to be absolutely genuine. 

“This document is, in my opinion, 
conclusive evidence that this tunnel is 
one of the entrances leading into the 
chambers where the treasure is stored 
The tunnel was extremely well hidden 
and was thoroughly filled in with 
stones and debris. Apparently those 
who made it hoped that nobody else 
would find it, but, in case that did 
happen, they left the parchment there 
to frighten people away. And that it 
produced the desired effect even after 
more than 150 years is shown by the 
fact that my men refused to work any 
longer in the tunnel.” 


S° all the pots of gold at the end of 

rainbows have not been found. There 
has been a good deal of smiling in 
London at the hopes of those who are 
promoting this enterprise, but the best 
joke of all would be for the company 
to really discover the gold and turn the 
laugh on those who now sneer at the 
expedition. 

Perhaps the gem of the prospectus is 
the following paragraph: 

‘After the treasure has been secured 
it is intended to transport it to LaPaz 
and to dispose of it there either to the 
State Bank (Banco de la Nacion 
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Boliviana) or to one of the three 
existing firms who buy up metals and 
ores. Such a course would relieve the 
company of the expense of transporting 
the treasure to the United States of 
America or to Europe.” It was cer- 
tainly a touching thought to provide 
in advance against any unnecessary 
expense to the shareholders in trans- 
porting the recovered treasure. 

It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since London has had the 
opportunity to back a real treasure 
hunt. The last one was called the 
“Contractors,” and was formed to 
drain a lake in Colombia which had 
once been a sacred spot of the pre- 
historic inhabitants. It was asserted 
that these people threw their gold and 
jewels into the lake, depending upon 
the fear of sacrilege to safeguard them. 

Contractors built a tunnel and 
drained the lake, but found the bottom 
to be almost unfathomable mud. 
Enough gold and copper ornaments, 
emeralds and pottery were found to 
keep interest alive, and something in 
the neighborhood of £50,000 was spent. 
The enterprise has now apparently 
been abandoned. Perhaps the Sacam- 
baya company will have better luck; 
if literary skill is ever to achieve its 
just reward, the Bolivian expedition 
ought to make millions. 


Rebuff to Municipal Banks 


The banking system of almost every 
nation seems a target at which Social- 
ists delight in firing. This is notably 
true in Great Britain, where every 
grandiose socialistic project starts in 
by assuming unlimited credit to be 
supplied by a State bank or other State 
form of credit institution. A favorite 
form of socialistic propaganda in 
Britain has been an agitation for 
municipal banks, whose funds would 
be available for the countless schemes 
launched to bring about the millenium. 

A powerful rebuff, probably a fatal 
one, has now been administered to this 
agitation. So strong had become the 
movement for this extension of the 
State into the banking business in 1926 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appointed a strong committee, headed 
by Lord Bradbury, to investigate all 
phases of the subject. This committee 
has issued a unanimous report which 
unsparingly condemns the whole idea 
and is a strong plea for leaving banking 
facilities in their present conservative, 
adequate, and thoroughly safe hands. 

The report may be summarized in 
these three statements: Municipal 
savings banks might provide some ad- 
ditional incentive to thrift, but the 
proportion of new savings which they 
would obtain would be small in relation 
to the whole. 

_ Such banks would probably tend to 
iMcrease municipal expenditure, and 
would involve banking risks which 


x all, safety is an obli- 
gation. The security of 
SI: funds entrusted to the care 
& of a bank is just as important 
, as their proper handling. 
5 There is no comparative 
Si degree of safety. A vault is 
: either safe or it isn’t! And a 
vault that isn’t safe doesn’t 
2: belong in your bank—even 
though it may have been 
used for many years without 
mishap. 
York Vaults are the result 
of the best engineering brains 
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Safety is More Than a 
Talking Point 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY. 
Facztory and Principal Office 
YORK, PA. 


West Virginia's moneys and valuable docu- * 
ments are guarded by this sturdy York Vault §5 
installed in the office of the State Treasurer, 

in the Capitol Building. 
RUDRA 


Cass Gilbert, Architect, New York 
James Baird Co., Contractors, Washington, D.C 
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and ability. INFUSITE—a 
development of the York 
laboratories—is an example 
of this preeminence in vault 
building. 

The greatest banking in- 
stitutions in the country 
today bear witness to York 
superiority. They confide 
their resources to the pro- 
tection of York Vaults. 
You, too, will be interested 
in knowing what constitutes 
a secure vault. Write for full 
information. 


might react unfavorably on municipal 
finance and on the general credit 
system. 

The general establishment of such 
banks within the next ten years would 
cause serious embarrassment to na- 
tional finance during what is likely to 
be a very difficult period. 

The task of the committee was made 
difficult by the fact that there is already 
in existence a municipal bank at 
Birmingham which on March 31, 1927, 
had deposits of £7,800,000 and which 
has given general satisfaction. It was 
started in 1916 to stimulate war sav- 
ings, and in 1919 turned its attention 
to the housing problem, making a large 
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number of loans in aid of house build- 
ing projects. However, the fact is that 
in Birmingham there is no other large 
savings bank and this contributed to 
the success of the municipal bank. 
Lord Bradbury’s committee made a 
careful study of the Birmingham insti- 
tution and concluded that if it had not 
been in existence, at least 75 per cent 
of its deposits would have found their 
way into other savings institutions. 

At the present time there are ex- 
cellent facilities for saving in every 
town, village, and hamlet in Britain. 
The existing institutions all form bul- 
warks of the national credit, because 
vast amounts of their funds are 
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ow, You Can Keep Important 
-~Documents Handy~ 
(Yet Concealed 


Here is a safe not labeled as such! 
It looks like a letter file, but serves 
like a safe. Place this letter file 
with the Concealed Safe anywhere 
in your battery of files, in your 
counters or beside your desk. The 
false front in the upper section 
lowers to a ledge. The inside 4” 
steel door has a 14-tumbler double 
nose non-pickable lock requiring a 
master key and a guard key. One 
key automatically controls the 
heavy side lock bolt and top and 
bottom door bolts. These operate 
like the bolts of a vault door. The 


Flush with the top or 
sturdy case may be had in walnut, in 

r a r ounter- 
mahogany, oak or olive green. height) and four- 
drawer height. 


CONCEALED ~ 


SAFE 


In hundreds of offices and banks where im- 
portant papers, cash, etc., must be kept 
within reach yet safe, the Invincible Concealed 
Safe is much appreciated. 


The cabinet is sturdily reinforced, the safe is 
built by safe deposit box specialists and every 


detail is properly built and practical. For 
details and prices, write 
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invested in British Government securi- 
ties. The Chancellor faces the task of 
converting huge bond issues within the 
next decade, and it is vitally important 
that he should restore the national 
credit to a point where the govern- 
ment’s debt can be refunded on a lower 
interest basis, as Secretary Mellon has 
done in the United States. 

The municipal banks would have 
worked directly against this restoration 
of credit by diverting funds into a wide 
variety of projects which might, and 
probably would, be the reverse of 
sound banking practice. The outspoken 
Bradbury report came at a time when 
a number of municipalities in which 
the socialistic element is predominant 
had been planning to launch them- 
selves into competition with the es- 
tablished banks. It is certain the 
report ends all likelihood of Parlia- 
mentary sanction for such institutions 
and the business community through- 
out the country hopes that no more 
will be heard of them. 


Patience Its Own Reward 


An incident which seems to illustrate 
in an admirable manner the difference 
in the psychology of the English and 
American investor has just been re- 
ported in the London financial press. 
It shows the long patience and willing- 
ness to have investment rewards de- 
ferred even to a second generation by 
the conservative class of Englishmen. 
The Argentine Land and Investment 
Company is an undertaking now forty 
years old. It has gone steadily along, 
sharing the ups and downs of pros- 
perity and depression with the country 
in which its capital has been invested, 
but never making spectacular gains or 
losses. 

One of the properties owned by the 
company is an estate called “Las 
Varas,”’ consisting of 91,551 acres, and 
which stands in the company’s balance 
sheet at £38,490, including all im- 
provements. The shareholders are now 
informed that a contract has been 
signed for the sale of this property, and 
a substantial cash payment already 
received, in the sum of 10,000,000 
pesos, which is equivalent to £873,016. 
It may be further noted that the com- 
pany’s entire share capital is only 
£747,262. 

To English investors this seems just 
as it should be, and it no doubt is, but 
it is hard to imagine any enterprise 
owned and managed by Americans 
which would so obviously undervalue 
its holdings or wait so long for a well- 
earned reward. 


Figuring Interest by the 
Jewish Calendar 


There have been various ways of 
figuring interest, and some experts 
have been so enthusiastic in running up 
their figures that they have been said 
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to have a longer pencil than the law 
absolutely requires. In London another 
way of figuring is by way of what is 
known as the Jewish calendar, which is 
perhaps well illustrated by the following 
interchange of compliments between a 
company secretary and a bondholder 
whose bond had been called for pay- 
ment several weeks before the semi- 
annual interest date: 

Secretary: A lot of trouble it’s going 
to be to calculate the broken interest 
due to you. 

Bondholder: Well, maybe it would 
be easier all around if you just made it 
up to the usual amount. 

Secretary (indignantly): Make it up 
to the usual amount! Why, you’re 
already getting a day extra now be- 
cause it’s Leap Year! 


The Acumen of Jules Verne 


The world has been celebrating the 
centenary of Jules Verne, whose mar- 
velous tales thrilled the boyhood of 
the generation now approaching middle 
age, and which today keep on selling 
in an apparently undiminished volume. 
In the financial press throughout 
Europe, which has little space as a rule 
to devote to the tall tales of a vision- 
ary, it has been widely recalled that 
Jules Verne showed the most remark- 
able insight into the mental and 
psychological processes of the specu- 
lator. His knowledge of banking and 
securities was encyclopedic, mostly 
accumulated during the years he was 
a clerk on the Paris Bourse until he 
quit Paris at the age of thirty-five to 
write his stories. 

Verne grew up in an atmosphere 
filled with amazing projects, most of 
which never came to anything, es- 
pecially those promoted by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, whose remarkable career 
came to an end with the failure of the 
French effort to dig the Panama Canal. 
There were also many projects at that 
time for attempting to recover the 
treasure which had been sunk in Vigo 
Bay when the English defeated the 
French convoy fleet on October 22, 
1702. 


NE of Jules Verne’s heroes was 

Captain Nemo, who derived great 
wealth from this sunken treasure. He 
reveals this secret to another character, 
M. Aronnax, and asks: “Can you 
understand now the source of the 
millions I am worth?” 

“I understand, Captain, but allow 
me to tell you that in exploring Vigo 
Bay you have only been beforehand 
with a rival company,” said Aronnax. 

“And which?” asks Captain Nemo. 

“A company which has received 
from the Spanish Government the 
privilege of seeking those buried gal- 
leons,” replied Aronnax. ‘The share- 
holders are led on by the allurement 
of an enormous bounty, for they value 
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16% in 90 Days 


HE National City Bank, Evansville, Ind., 
increased its deposits from $7,441,650 to 
$8,646,929 in the ninety days ending February 
4, 1928. No premiums, solicitors, coin banks 
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Other valuable by-products were: 


1. The entire bank staff received practical sales 
instruction and were welded into a permanent 
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deposits will be mailed you, upon request. 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 


Bank Deposit Builders 


Increase 


CHICAGO 


these rich shipwrecks at five hundred 
millions.” 

“Five hundred millions they were,” 
answered Captain Nemo, “but they 
are so no longer.” 

“Just so,” said Aronnax; “and a 
warning to those shareholders would 
be an act of charity. But who knows 
if it would be well received? What 
gamblers usually regret above all is 
less the loss of their money than of 
their foolish hopes. ‘After all, I pity 
them less than the thousands of un- 
fortunates to whom so much riches, 
well distributed, would have been 
profitable, while for them they will be 
forever barren.” 


It is plain that the speculator has 
changed little from the ones Jules 
Verne knew in his youth to those who 
follow the will o’ the wisp of easy 
money in every quarter of the globe 
today. It might also be observed that 
in most treasure hunts there appears 
to have been a Captain Nemo to 
anticipate the profits ardently hoped 
for by late comers. 


A Matter of Difference in Time 


It is the custom of the British 
Government to defer making any an- 
nouncement which may have an effect 
on the security or commodity markets 
until after the usual business hours are 
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Fifty-eight 
“TIME CITy’s” FIRST SKYSCRAPER 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


OCATION and surroundings determine the general character of a building... 
The Home National and Home Trust & Savings Building, with its profile 
silhouetted against the skv, not only advertises the institutions occupying it, 
but the community in which it is located ... It is Elgin’s first skyscraper. 


Complete Architectural, Engineering and Construction Service by 


ST. LoUIS BANK BUILDING & EQUIP. Co. 
Oth & Sidney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Protect Your Adding Machine 


()2pinary adding machine roll paper often contains lint or 

minute particles of paper dust which fly into the machine 
and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. Safeguard the operation 
of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs non-lint 
roll paper. You can get it from your local Burroughs agency, 
or, if you wish, you can order direct from the factory. 


NEW LOW PRICES ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


lL 
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over. This procedure is similar to that 
followed by the Department of Agri. 
culture in giving out its estimates of 
cotton yields. In the past this policy 
has usually worked without friction jn 
London, but a recent incident shows 
that much more care must hereafter 
be taken in determining the hour for 
publishing important commercial news, 

When the British Cabinet decided 


| to order an investigation into the 


workings of the present rubber restric- 


_ tion scheme, with almost certain 


changes in its operation to follow, the 
news was made public at 6:30 in the 
evening. At that hour all trading in 
Mincing Lane, the world center for 
rubber trading, had ceased. But as 
there is a difference of five hours be- 
tween London and New York, the 
rubber market in the latter city was in 
full swing when the news was received. 
The result was a smashing drop in the 
price of rubber, which, calculated on 
the 66,000 tons now in London ware- 
houses, meant a loss to English holders 
of more than £1,500,000. 

Naturally, the uproar about the 
whole incident was terrific. The 
government announced later that the 
news had been published too early as 
a result of a misunderstanding on the 
part of the press, but the damage had 
been done. There is no doubt that the 


| greatest care will be exercised in pre- 


venting a repetition of this blunder, 
and few will question the justice of the 


| London rubber market’s contention 


that their own government should 
think of them first. 

In a commercial sense the world is 
certainly growing smaller at a rapid 
rate and news intended for one market 
is known in every part of the world 
almost instantaneously, thus requiring 
on the part of those who give it out a 


| truly international outlook. It is a far 
_ery from the time of the Battle of 
| Waterloo, when news only traveled by 
_ horseback, stagecoach, or sailing ship. 


It is well known that a member of the 
house of Rothschild, who was present 
at that battle, set off for London as 
soon as the defeat of Napoleon became 
evident. By almost superhuman energy 
and tenacity he arrived in London 
several hours before the first official 
courier. Rushing into the stock market 
he bought up all the British Govern- 


securities he possibly could, 
_ which were then selling at a very low 


price because of the fear of Napoleon’s 
prowess, and thus established the 
fortunes of his famous banking firm. 


Maybe He Could Follow 
the Dormants 


First Cashier: ‘“That new clerk of 
yours seems a pretty steady fellow.” 

Second Ditto: ‘Yes, and if he were 
any steadier, he’d be motionless.” 
— Tarheel Banker. 
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What About the Messenger? 


(Continued from page 11) 


expect that the messenger shall be 
satisfied with the curt “refused” so 
often offered to evade real reason for 
non-payment. He should obtain a 
reason for refusal to honor the draft. 
Such additional information as “will 
honor on the fifteenth,” “the account 
is in dispute,” or “no funds available 
for payment,” puts the bank in a 
better position to demand from the 
drawer a fee for service rendered, while 
at the same time it stamps the bank 
as a good medium through which to 
collect other items that might prove 
more profitable to the bank. 

But this is not all that a messenger 
can do. 

Granting that the service he fur- 
nishes the collection department is a 


pretty fair indication of his worth to | 


the bank in dollars and cents, there is 
another element to consider. The 
messenger is the only representative of 
his bank to come into contact with 
people not numbered among the bank’s 
customers, on the outside, and this 
contact is in many cases daily. It does 
not require a great stretch of our 
imagination to see the effect that such 
contact may have upon a prospective 
new customer. That the messenger of 
our choice is neat and well-bred goes 
without saying. And if in his daily 
journeys, he impresses his people with 
his willingness to help, his promptness, 


courtesy and good understanding of | 


the bank’s policies, then his worth to 
the bank is not confined within the 
limits of his pay check. His position 
takes on an aspect of a different 
character. 

Answering our own question, “what 
about the messenger,” we say: “‘He is 
the ambassador in whom we rely for 
fair representation.” 


Choose him well and give him credit. | 


The Art of Saying ‘“‘No.”’ 


A bankers. He wished to borrow 
$2,000 from one and $1,000 from the 
other. 

The first banker loaned him $2,000, 
but was so unpleasant and condescend- 
ing that the business man thought, 
“Ill never have any more dealings 
with that bank so long as I live.” 

The second banker refused the loan 
of $1,000, but did it so graciously, and 
with so clear an exposition of his 
reasons, that when the business man 
left, he said to himself, “I’m going to 
put my affairs in such shape that there 
will be no earthly reason why this 
man should not loan to me. I want to 
do business with him.” 

The second banker had learned the 
art of saying “‘No.”’ 

It is an Art. — Royal Bank Magazine. 


BUSINESS man went to two 


Fifty-nine 


BUILDING— 


Broad St., Philadelphia, 
will have a 


24-Hour 


featuring the 


DEPOSIT SERVICE 


UP THIS PROGRAM 


100% 
Weather Conditions 


SAMUEL P. YEO President 


Towering 377 ft. above level of 


Deposit Service 


“Yeo” Patented 
Rotary Entrance 


430 BELIEVERS IN THE “YEO” 24-HOUR 


OVER 101,800 USERS ARE BACKING 


Efficient Under All Sorts of 


THE NEW 


—PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. 


American National Bank, 
Camden, N. J. 


Manufactured By 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


1824 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


Depositor unlocking Rotary at 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Citie 


Ot on your public desks are 
pens—used by every cus- 
tomer that walks in your door. 
Does he pick up a cheap, 
scratchy affair that smears his 
hands and soils his check? Or 
does he find a fresh, smooth, 
comfortable pen? 

It’s a matter of real impor- 
tance that only the best pens go 
on those desks! Many large 
banking houses standardize 


ARE YOUR PENS 
HINDERING 07 helping? 


on Esterbrook Radio Pens. 

These silvery- finished, 
smooth, durable pens make good 
impressions all day long. The 
No.968—big and oval-pointed 
—is a favorite. 

Your local stationer has Ester- 
brook pens in stock. He can 
send you any quantity, at any 
time—-a distinct convenience. 
Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Dept. R3, Camden, N. J. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST PEN MAKERS 
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Sixty 


| 

CHARACTER © 
LOANS 

Every town of 5,000 or more needs | 


a Security System Company for the 
following reasons: 


1. Merchants and professional men 
are helped to do business on a cash 
basis by liquidating book accounts and 
discounting installment contracts. 

2. Banks are relieved of small loans 
which they are not equipped to handle. 
3. Borrowers are encouraged to 
make regular deposits with local banks. 
Security System Companies do not 
take deposits. 

4. The wage earner is protected 
from high interest rates. 


Your community needs the Security 
System! 


Write to the Security System, Inc., 
for full particulars. 


SECURITY SYSTEM, INC. 
228 No. La Salle St. - Chicago, Ill. 


A. C. Scnauer, Vice Pres. 
Cart A. Sizas, Jr., Auditor 


All local Security System Com 
listed in Rand 


Ecsert A. Brown, President 
Geo. C. Weipen, Secretary 


nies are 
cNally’s Blue Book. 


AMESTYLE Enyelocks) 


AN extra “‘glob’’ of wax may mean an extra 
2c postage—Amestyle Envelocks are always 
uniform in weight. 

Amestyle Envelock “‘Safety’’ makes return 
receipts (3c apiece) unnecessary and has the 
approval of the U. 8. Government Post Office. 


Send for samples and test—for the sake of 
economy and appearances. Write today. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE Co. 
55 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Like a Lault Lock- 
Ames Envelock" 


FIRST PRIZE SLOGAN 
MISS HENRY 


COLONY TkUST CO BOSTON 


UBBER NAME STAMP AA RUSH 

OR ANY ONE LIME OF TYPE, aot over Mig x 3” Past D 

Athen, « ent ov 5195 st UU 
INK PAD 20* - DATER SO* - NUMBERER 60° ~ 

Catalog suggesting hundreds of BUSINESS-SHORT-CUTS in 4" TYPE 

10* - sent FREE with first order - Postage Stamps Accepted 45 


SAFFORD4@ 
STAMP WORKS 
217 W. MADISON ST. - CHICAGO 


 “Steel-Strong”’ 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 


Reduce Forgeries 


‘“‘Forgeries and Their Detection”’ 
Best and latest book out. 


Only $2.50. Order your copy today. 
Every teller should have one at his 
window and official on his desk. 


THE BANKER’S PRESS, 511 Mayo Bldg., Tulsa, Oklahoma 


THE BURROUGHS 


Rare Prints on Lobby Walls 


ALLS which to a large extent 

form a gallery of old prints is the 
novel feature of the banking lobby of 
the Fulton Trust Company in the 
Singer Building, New York City. It is 
especially unusual in New York where 
banking is generally a “strictly busi- 
ness” proposition. 

As a young man, Henry C. Swords, 
the late president of the Fulton Trust 
Company, acquired the hobby of col- 
lecting old prints, especially those of 
scenes and buildings of old New York, 
and of personages having to do with 
financial matters here and abroad. 
Later he found the walls of the banking 
quarters a convenient and appropriate 
place to hang these treasures, affording 
him the opportunity of sharing with 
his customers and the public his 
pleasure in their possession. 

When Mr. Swords died in 1924 the 
collection was left to Mrs. ‘Swords. 
She later presented it to the trust 
company so that this distinctive idea 
in lobby decoration will continue in- 
definitely at the Fulton Trust Company. 

Among the more interesting exhibits 
in the collection are the following: 

A picture of Robert Fulton’s birth- 
place at Little Britain, Lancaster 
County, Pa. 

There is also a picture of Fulton 
interviewing Napoleon in 1804. It 
will be remembered that Fulton tried 
unsuccessfully to interest Napoleon in 
two of his inventions —the steamboat 
and a submarine torpedo boat. 

The collection includes also one of 
the artistic posters used at the time 


of the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
1909, the three hundredth anniversary 
of the voyage of Hendrik Hudson’s 
“Half Moon” up the Hudson, and the 
one hundred and second anniversary 
of the first trip of Robert Fulton’s 
“Clermont” to Albany in 1807. 

The largest picture is one about 
three by five feet, being a view of New 
York City in 1855 looking south from 
42nd Street, showing in the foreground 
the famous Crystal Palace and the old 
Croton reservoir which occupied the 
site where the New York Public 
Library now stands at 42nd Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

There is a picture of the old ‘“‘Kerb 
market” in 1864. 

There are good portraits of some 
old-time New York merchants, in- 
cluding A. T. Stewart and Peter 
Cooper. 

The old financial district of London 
is represented by several good prints, 
and there are portraits of leading 
financiers of foreign countries of the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

A complete framed collection of the 
fractional paper currency  (“‘shin- 
plasters”) used during Civil War days 
is of great historical interest. 

From a human interest standpoint, 
perhaps nothing in the collection is 
more valuable than a number of old 
checks. There is one on the Bank of 
New York dated July 14, 1795. There 
is also a check signed by the Marquis 
de Talleyrand. There is one on Coutts 
& Company, London, for thirty-three 
pounds, dated November 17, 1825, 
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the newest 


proof of 
Statler 
thoughtfulness 
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and signed by the Duke of Wellington. The exhibit attracts a good deal of 
There is also one for thirty pounds on attention. Every day people come in 
the same bank, dated October 13, 1862, to see the pictures and the officers are 
in signed by Charles Dickens and payable frequently called upon to explain some 
ary to himself. feature of the collection.—T. D. M. 
n’s 
When the Bank China 
my | When the Bank is a China Shop 
yn’ 
: “PNSTEAD of spending all our adver-__that the public, having had a taste of 
out tising money in the newspapers, we attractive china, wanted more. 
lew used some of the appropriation for our ““Where can we get the rest of the 
‘om Christmas Savings Club publicity in plates and cups to match this set?” 
ind the form of a gift to each customer.” dozens of people asked him and the 
old | It was Frank Collins speaking— _ other officers of the bank. 
the Collins, the un- So the bank 
blic conventional arranged to fur- 
ind president of the nish sets of dishes 
First Trust and in the same three 
erb Savings Bank of patterns, offering 
Canton, Ohio. what was practi- 
me “Weannounced cally a $10 retail 
in- that every person value at a frac- 
‘ter opening a Christ- tion of this cost. 
mas savings club “To anybody 
jon of $1 a week or who holds a pass 
ats, more would be & Shier Sis book to this bank, 
ing given an ice 4 Cups either savings or 
the cream set con- & tees checking, we will 
: sisting of a center 4 Soup or Cereal Dishes sell a set of these 
the plate and six in- 4 Small Vegetable Dishes dishes for $3.50,” 
in- dividual plates,” 1 Open Butter Dish says Mr. Collins. 
avs went on Mr. 1 Meat Platter “If you are not 
. Collins. ““We had 1 Cream Pitcher already a de- 
int, three patterns to 1 Sugar Bowl with Cover positor of this 
is choose from, and 1 Large Open Vegetable bank but will 
old the dishes were or Fruit Dish open a_ savings 
- of made in a nearby 4 Bread and Butter account, you may 
ere potteryand boxed or Cake Plates. buy the dishes at 
individually for once for$3.50 and 
its us at a cost of 30 Pieces of Semi-Porcelain take them home 
ree about $1.00 a set. Dinnerware in all. with you ina neat 
25, “We saw to it cardboardcarton. 
that all our regu- 


lar patrons re- 

ceived an announcement of this deal, 
and then we had slips printed to hand 
to the hundreds of casual visitors 
who drop into our lobby to be weighed, 
or to get the right time, or use the 
telephone booth, or get change at one 
of our tellers’ windows. All of this 
incidental advertising cost us, of course, 
very little. Nothing at all, in fact, 


_ except the effort. 


“Starting at the time that Christmas 
savings clubs usually open —in Novem- 
ber—the bank gave out 5,000 of these 
ice cream sets. Or pie sets, if you wish 
to call them that.” 

All sets were handed out immedi- 
ately, as soon as the account was 
opened. Provision was made, and this 
was printed clearly on the notice, that 
if payments on the club were not kept 
up through the year as scheduled, the 
bank was to withhold $1 from the club 
to pay for the dishes. But if the 
weekly payments are made as the club 
calls for them, the patron gets the 
seven plates free. 

This was as far as Collins’ original 
plans had gone. But he soon found 


““‘We aren’t 
featuring these 
dishes in any outside advertising, and 
we aren’t trying to make any money 
out of them. But already (this was 
February 23) we have sold over 500 
sets. The assortment is listed on these 
cards, which the young lady in the 
lobby hands out to those who are 
interested.” 

What does it cost this bank to enter 
the china business? 

“The dishes cost us a little better 
than $3.40 a set, at the factory,” says 
Mr. Collins. ‘‘Figuring in what it costs 
us to send our truck over to the 
pottery, we are just about breaking 
even at $3.50. But of course the 
dishes are a powerful drawing card. 

“Some people might object that we 
are taking 500 customers away from 
the legitimate china dealers,” he goes 
on. ‘However, we don’t believe this 
is true. For one thing, most of our 
dishes go to families who already have 
dis!.es that are somewhat worn from 
long use. They wouldn’t for the world 
go out and buy a new set at retail, but 
when they can get thirty pieces of 
attractive ware for $3.50, they’re 
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Over-night or over-Sun- 
day in a strange city — 
nowhere to go — nothing 
to do— that’s when you 
most appreciate this new- 
est Statler service. 

While you lounge com- 
fortably in your quiet 
Statler room, you can en- 
joy the radio as you would 
at home. Choice of two 
carefully selected pro- 


grams, with superlative 
reception, always avail- 
able. And _ there’s no 


charge, of course. 

Plan your trip to be in a 
Statler over Sunday. 
You’re sure of a pleasant, 
restful week-end. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 

Statler-Operated. 


Hotels 
Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and 

radio reception. Fixed, un- 

changing rates posted in all 
rooms. 
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New 
Burroughs 


Occupies only 6%x11% inches of 
desk space—weighs less than 
As seven pounds and easily fits a 
desk drawer. 


A standard Burroughs machine 
built with the same care as 
Burroughs Calculators of larger 
capacity— backed by Burroughs 
guaranty and world-wide service. 


Call the local Burroughs office, 
or write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


- ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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Delivered in U. S. A. 
$9 5 in Canada 


5 Column Calculating 
Capacity 


Accumulates to 9,999.99 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
6194 Second Blivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me more information 
the new Burroughs Calculator at $80. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING +: CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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lection checks 
throughout 


United States. 


Member Cleveland 
Clearing House Association 


UNION 


CLEVELAND 
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keenly interested. Probably we are 
creating a market for the regular china 
stores, since for families that have 
several children there is a chance now 
for local dealers to stock these same 
three patterns and provide the ful 
assortment of tureens, cereal dishes, 
platters, sugar bowls, etc.” 

But if the china stores don’t step up 
and accept this business, Mr. Collins 
plans to offer another six or seven piece 
premium with his 1929 Chirstmas say- 
ings clubs. The same three patterns 
will prevail, so that folks who have 
started a complete set may call for the 
same pattern. 

I asked Mr. Collins if the pottery 
maker were a depositor of his, and if 
he had adopted this premium plan as 
a means of helping out that customer. 
He replied no: that he had conceived 
of china as a useful premium, and then 
had gone out to find some nearby china 
maker who could supply him. There 
are dozens of small firms in the china 
business, he says, who make attractive 
ware at moderate prices. This par- 
ticular firm, I learned, happens to be 
located in Ohio. —F. B. B. 


The Illegible Signature 


“SIGN this signature card, please,” 

the Mississippi bank told the new 
customer. The customer signed the 
card, but the signature looked like the 
signature of a New York bank presi- 
dent—in other words, it was quite 
illegible. 

A few weeks later the customer, ap- 
proached by the sheriff with a demand 
for his overdue taxes, paid the sheriff 
by check on the Mississippi bank —and 
the signature on the check was equally 
illegible. 

The next day the sheriff presented 
the check for payment, and the cashier, 
without making any attempt at com- 
paring thecheck with the signaturecard, 
pushed it back through the wicket. 

“We’re not paying any checks we 
can’t read,” the cashier said, and the 
sheriff put the customer’s name on the 
delinquent list. In consequence, the 
customer was disfranchised in certain 
local elections and sued the bank for 
damages. The Mississippi Supreme 
Court ruled in his favor. 

“The effect of a deposit with the 
bank by its customer of a model of his 
signature is that the bank is authorized 
and required to pay his check when 
signed by him in accordance therewith. 
The signature may be in any form that 
the customer and the bank may agree 
on, though illegible and meaningless 
when dissociated from the model there- 
of on deposit with the bank. The bank 
is charged with knowledge of the 
model, and must pay checks when 
signed by him in accordance there- 
with,” the court ruled in 113 Southern 
Reporter, 205.—M. L. H. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT 6HOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 4070-4-28-ADV. 
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Throughout The United States 
NATIONAL PLUG TYPE BANK DOORS 


Have Received the Most Convincing of All 


RECOGNITION 


NATIONAL 16” PLUG DOOR INSTALLED AT THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 
INDIANA HARBOR, INDIANA, Cotonet W. J. Rivey, Presment 


The Proofs— 


1. Unsolicited applications 
steadily being received from 
many of the best representa- 
tives and dealers of competitive 
companies to sell NATIONAL 
equipment admitting they can- 
not successfully compete with 
the conspicuous merits of 
NaTIonaAL PLtua Doors. 


2. The First NATIONAL BANK 
of PASADENA, CaLi7., has just 
closed for six NATIONAL heavy 
bank doors for their new 12- 
story home, including a 16 inch 
NATIONAL plug type door with 
special 40 inch clear opening 
for their deposit vault. Nearly 
a year was spent in analyzing 
every competitive door before 
making the decision. 


3. Chain banks are already 
using them for branches. 


4. From BripetTon, 
sweeping across the country to 
the Pacrric coast NATIONAL 
Piuc Doorsare being installed. 


TO BANKS CONTEMPLATING NEW EQUIPMENT: 


Send for our new 40-page Pictorial Booklet showing every plug type door owners are such enthusiastic boosters. We 
type of modern bank equipment. It will guide you to buy your are pushing our production to the limit to make prompt 
equipment on merit the same as your investments. Such facts as deliveries. Just check corner card and pin to your letterhead. 
how weight reflects cheap or high-class construction, ventilation, You will receive it by return mail and not be bothered with 
insurance, deposit box vault management, and why Nationau salesman until you request it. 


2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AND LOCK 
We want, without obligation, complete information 


concerning: 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET O Send 40 Page Booklet | 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. O Bank Vault Doors =(] Fireproof Vault Doors 

O Daylight Robbery O Mirrored Partitions 
CLEVELAND, U. s. A. ‘ O Vault Linings O Chests | 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: | © Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings | 
Architects Bldg., 101 Park Ave. Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., 1800 South Main St. 0 Safe Deposit Boxes 0 Vault Lockers | 
SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | O Vault Systematizers ( Fireproof Safes | 
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Cincinnati Banks using 
this desk 


Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National 
Bank, Court and Vine Sts. 
Citizens National Bank & Trust Co. 

Pike and Madison Rd. 
Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust Co. 
Fifth and Walnut Sts. 
The Oakley Bank 
Madison Rd. and Markbreit 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
Covington 
Erie Bank 


Cincinnati Bankers Know 
a Good Investment 


Some other Ohio Banks 
using this desk 


Lebanon Citizens National Bank, 


Lebanon 


Peoples State Bank, Lisbon 
American Trust & Savings Bank, 


Middletown 


First National Bank, Portsmouth 
Miners Mechanics Savings & Trust, 


Steubenville 


Citizens Commercial Bank, Steubenville 
The Central Bank, Youngstown 
Commercial National Bank, Youngstown 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Zanesville 


INCINNATI Bankers were 

quick to see the minutes of each 
working hour and the square feet of 
floor space saved by each “Y and E” 
Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk in 
theirbookkeeping departments. Now, 
in six Cincinnati Banks the same staffs 
are posting more checks in less time 
with the help of this desk. 


Six features have caused the almost 
immediate widespread use of this 
desk: 1. The patented windproof 
check sorter in the top drawer. 2. The 
signature files in the second drawer 
(instantaneous checking; no passing 
doubtful ones). 3. The check files in 
the third drawer (operator files own 
checks). 4. The rack for new ledger 
sheets in the lowest drawer (no time 
lost when sheets are filled). 5. The 
ample desk space provided by the top 
which fits over the carriage of the 
machine and slides forward. 6. The 
fact that all these are provided in the 
space formerly occupied by the shelf 
of the machine. 


Mail the coupon below for more 
details on the economies effected by 
this desk. 


MFG.@. 


407 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MBG. CO. 
407 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me a folder C] Send us a sample of your 
on your new Commercial new No. 3 Steel Angular 
Bookkeeper’s Desk. Metal Label Holder Check 
File Guide. 
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